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PROSPECTUS. 


We have determined to publish a new 
eriodical work, and as many are now 
published in this country, and many more 
have been attempted and abandoned, we 
shall endeavour to state at some length, 
our purposes in commencing another. 

We are perfectly aware how difficult it 
must be to overcome the indifference, works 
like that we propose, encounter at their 
outset. We do, however, expect success, 
because we are confident of our ability to 
make a Literary Gazette, which shall be 
highly useful to the reading public of this 
country, and to all who are interested in 
matters relative to literature, either in the 
way of business or amusement. We have 
long seen and felt the want of such a ek 
we hope to supply an existing demand ; 
offer to a large portion of this naan Bag 
a gratification suited to their tastes and not 
now provided for them. . 

We shall endeavour to give to the United 
States Literary Gazette, a strictly national 
character. If we do not fail in executing 
our intentions, it will communicate a dis- 
tinct and accurate impression of the literary 
and intellectual condition and progress of this 
country. A large proportion of our pages 
will be filled with reviews of works publish- 
ed here, either of domestic or foreign ori- 
gin; every book which issues from the press 
of this country, and comes within our reach, 
shall receive from us such notice as its 
character and pretensions deserve. We 
shall also publish whatever interesting in- 
formation we can gather, concerning our 
national literature, education, and public 
opinions. 

Books intended to subserve the purposes 
of education, have, within a few years, been 
greatly improved and multiplied. Much of 
the best talent and skill of this age has 
been employed upon mere school books ; 
and histories, travels, tales, &c. calculated 
for the tastes and requirements of youth, 
have been written with great power, print- 
ed in the cheapest forms, and circulated 
throughout the community with strenuous 
industry. Such works must exert a power- 
ful influence, either of good or evil; we 
think they have not received due attention 
from the journals professediy devoted to 
reviewing the current literature of the age ; 
and shall endeavour to supply this deficien- 
cy by making our readers acquainted with 
the true character of all books, written to 
aid them in a work of such importance as 
the education of their children. 

Notices of foreign works, which lead to 
topics or considerations applicable to the 
affairs or interests of this country, will be 
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occasionally inserted. In freely admitting 
prose or poetry of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, we shall not depart from our leading 
principle of making the Gazette a national 
work, because, we may thus assist the de- 
velopment and cultivation of domestic tal- 
ent, and the articles we publish will give 
some indication of the strength and charac- 
ter of the intellectual power already exist- 
ing and exerted amongst us. 

We shall not aim at giving a value to our 
Gazette by profound researches into science 
and philosophy, or by lengthened and intri- 
cate speculations. Our numbers shall not 
be filled with literary gossip; neither shall 
they be composed of articles which are not 
to be understood and appreciated but with 
a degree of labor almost equal to that re- 
quired for their composition, and cannot be 
enjoyed without a singularity of taste and 
mental habits. We shall endeavour to avoid 
with equal care both these extremes, and 
we now offer our first number to the public, 
that by it they may judge of our plan, and 
of the means we have provided for its exe- 
cution. We however ask, what in common 
equity must be granted, that the difficulties 
of making a beginning should be duly con- 
sidered. Many gentlemen have engaged 
to contribute to our pages, and in justice to 
them it is proper for us to say, that among 
them are minds as highly gifted by nature, 
and as well nurtured and disciplined by 
habits of study and composition, as those 
employed in the support of any periodical 
work in this land. 

Some pages of each number will be filled 
with Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
Great care and assiduity will be used to 
ensure to this department of the Gazette, 
interest and value. It may be well to re- 
mark, that our extensive connexion with 
booksellers, at home and abroad, will enable 
us to supply our editors and contributors 
promptly, with almost every new publica- 
tion of every kind. 

No injury to the established Journals, can 
be involved in the success of our proposed 
work; many of them are useful and hon- 
orable to the literature of this country, and 
we should deeply regret to impede their 
usefulness or lessen its rewards. We be- 
long to the same class of literary works, 
but our paths lie in different directions ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that literary pub- 
lications profit each other, by increasing 
and confirming the appetite which demands 
and enjoys them. A successful work, al- 
most of necessity. enlarges the circle of 
those, who are prepared to read with pleas- 
ure another work of a similar character. 

The United States Literary Gazette wiil 
be published on the first and fifteenth day 
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Tue editor of this paper is perfectly 
sible of his inability to sustain alone 
burthen of such a work as, it is hoped, th 
will become. But his extensive and very 
satisfactory arrangements with gentlemen 
who stand high among the scholars and 
writers of our country, encourage him to 
believe, that the Literary Gazette, he is 
about to conduct, will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our periodical literature. 

No existing journal, at least none in this 
country, actually performs the uses of a 
General Review; and it will be a leading 
principle in the conduct of the Gazette, to 
maintain this character. It is obviously 
impossible that any individual should crit- 
icise justly books of every sort; the editer 
certainly would not think of undertaking a 
task so far beyond his ability; but he has to 
thank many who honour him with their 
friendship, for the kindness, which has prom- 
ised to this work the assistance of such a 
variety and extent of talent and knowl- 
edge, as may almost ensure to all the classes 
of the reading community a just account 
of every work, which is offered to them 
and is important enough to deserve any 
notice. TF. 


—————— —_ 


REVIEWS: 








Course of Instruction in the Public Schools 
in Boston. Boston, 1823. 8vo. 


Tuts pamphlet is filled with valuable in- 
formation. The public instruction provid- 
ed by the city of Boston for all her citi- 
zens, who are disposed to avail themselves 
of it, isan almost unexampled instance of 
that true wisdom which is one with just lib- 
erality. It is not the effort of individuals 
to build anasylum for resourceless poverty, 


or to establish permanent relief for the 
ont, 


wretched ;—but it is a magnanimous det 
mination and endeavour of a body politic, 
to prevent the severest evils which embitter 
life and render it useless; to remove the © 


eficient and fertile sources of misery andar 


sin, by substituting the unspeakable good of — 


education, for a childhood and youth of un- = 
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taught, unreclaimed, and unsubdued igno- 
rance and wilfulness. 

The attention paid to education in most 
parts of the civilized world, is a striking 
characteristic of this age, and a proof that 
man is beginning to be blessed with a bet- 
ter discernment of the true end and uses of 
life, and a greater willingness to regard 
moral and intellectual good, as more valua- 
ble than any thing beside. In England the 
efforts of many prominent men, to institute 
a system of general education, are well 
known. Tlie discoveries of Lancaster and 
Bell have applied to the work of instruc- 
tion, principles of great efficacy. In the 
best parts) of Europe schools of various 
kinds have been established, which in most 
instances are supported by the strength of 
public opinion, and, in many, also receive 
princely or royal patronage. Of some of 
these /nstitutions, the object is to give to 
the ‘fghest ranks suitable education; of 
others, to reclaim the lower classes from 
reckless and irregular habits, by the power 
of diseipiine, and to give them useful knowl- 
edge for utter ignorance. These indica- 
tions may be fallacious,—they may promise 
less than we think they do,—this progress 
and tendency, if it exist, may be checked or 
made to retrograde ;—but assuredly it is 
right for us to rejoice in an unquestionable 
growth and improvement of important hu- 
man institutions, and to expect therefrom 
extensive and valuable influence upon hu- 
man character. 

In this improvement the city of Boston 
takes the lead; we are justified in saying 

because nowhere else has a large city 
made an universal and strenuous effort to 


awaken in her youth a love of knowledge, 


and to fix inthem habits of order at that peri- 
od of life, when those impressions are receiv- 
ed, of which the successive development in 
some sort constitutes the character. The 
work is begun as soon as it can be with any 


prospect of advantage, and is continued un- 


til that age when the education of schools 
must give way to the business of active 
life. The system of public and universal 


‘instruction, in operation in this city, has 


been gradually improved as experience and 
ihe sagacity of the directors suggested al- 
terations. It is now in most successful 
operation, and a pamphlet has been printed 
or the purpose of presenting to the consid- 
eration of the public the various parts of 
this system, connected as they are into one 
orderly and admirable whole. We shall 
make a brief extract of the information this 
pamphlet contains, certain that, while many 
even in Boston are ignorant of the great 
cood that is among them, to residents of 
other towns these facts must be new, and 
io ail, everywhere, interesting. 

The Primary Schools, instructed by wo- 
men, receive all children of either sex be- 


tween four and seven years of age. In 


1823 there were forty such schools for the 


white and two for the coloured population, 


and the whole number enrolled was 2,205, 
giving an average of 52 to each school, and 
an average of expense to the public of 
$4.72 per annum for the instruction of each 





child. In these schools the children are 
taught to read and spell correctly, and thus 
to fit themselves effectually for the higher 
schools. Pupils are first received at four 
years of age, which is quite as soon as the 
discipline and instruction of a school can 
be applied to advantage. These schools 
are numcrous, because experiment has proy- 
ed that fifty or sixty children are as many 
as one mistress can successfully instruct, and 
because it is important that the schools 
should be as near as possible to the homes 
of the infant pupils. Their object and effect 
is to bring the first rudiments of education 
near to the doors of all who are wise enough 
and kind enough to their children to avail 
themselves of them. All the Primary Schools 
are under the immediate care of a board, 
consisting of fifty members, who are divid- 
ed and subdivided into various committees, 
armed with proper powers and charged with 
corresponding responsibilities. The great- 
est care is taken to secure, by mutual, 
ceaseless, and exact report and supervision, 
a faithful and efficient execution of this well 
organized system. The monthly, quarterly, 
and semi-annual written reports are made 
every year with unvarying regularity and 
equal in quantity more than a thousand pages. 
Each child is faithfully examined at least 
twelve times a year, and many, much of- 
tener. 

From these schools, scholars who are pro- 
perly prepared, go to the English Grammar 
and Writing Schools, which are in two rooms; 
the two branches being kept entirely dis- 
tinct. Each room has a master and assistant, 
and accommodates three hundred children. 


From the middle of April to the middle of 


October girls attend these schools, spend- 
ing half the day in the reading and half in 
the writing room, and alternating with the 
boys. It is supposed girls would not attend 
during the inclement season, and in the 
half year in which they are excluded, the 
boys are divided between the rooms; the 
first and lowest classes being separated 
from the intermediate classes. The read- 
ing schools are subdivided into four classes, 
of which the upper two are peculiarly un- 
der the master’s care, but he is strictly re- 
sponsible for the whole. Geography is 

taught only to the highest class, but less is 
effected in this study than might be with 
more apparatus and greater facilities. A 
selection is annually made from the best 
boys of the first class, who are transferred to 
the English Classical or to the Latin Grain- 
mar School, to perfect the studies which they 
have begun or to pursue those of a higher 
character. In the writing schools the ex- 
ercises are few and simple, and a very ju- 
dicious use is made of the system of mutual 
instruction. In July, 1823, the average 
number of boys in each school exceeded two 
hundred, and of the girls, one hundred and 
seventy. The salary of the master is $1200 
and that of the assistant $600; ‘the expense 
of tuition is about nine dollars for each 
scholar; there are in this city seven schools 
of this description, besides one in South 
Boston and one for the coloured population. 
In 1821 an experiment was made, in a dis- 





tinct school, of the system of mutual inye_ 
tion with very satisfactory success. pe *? 


hundred and sixty children, who were 004 


old for the primary schools and unqualified ® 
to enter the grammar schools, were receiy- 
ed and instructed in the same branches as 
are taught in the other schools by one mas- 
ter at a much less expense. 

The English Classical School was estab- 
lished for the admirable purpose of provid- 
ing for lads intending to become merchants 
or mechanics, means of more extended and 
complete instruction than they could obtain 
at any of the other public schools. There 
are four instructers, and no scholars are ad- 
mitted under twelve years of age. The 
course continues during three years, but 
the branches of most importance are made 
to fall within the first year, as many of the 
scholars are unable to remain in the school 
after they are old enough to do something 
for their own support. The studies in this 
school embrace Intellectual and Written 
Arithmetic, Geography and the use of the 
globes, Grammar, History, Book-keeping, 
Elements of some Arts and Sciences, Com- 
position and Declamation, Geometry, Alge- 
bra, Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy and 
History, C hemistry, Moral Philosophy, Nat- 
ural Theology, Rhetoric, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Intellectual Philosophy, Political 
Economy, Logic, and the French Lan- 
guage. 

The Latin School is the last which we 
shall have occasion to notice, as it com- 
pletes the course of public instruction. Our 
limits will not allow us to speak of this 
school at much length. The Grammars are 
first thoroughly learned, and the course of 
study makes the scholars familiar with se- 
lected parts of Cicero, Horace, Juvenal 
and Persius, Xenophon, Homer, Witten- 
bach’s Greek Historians, and the Greek 
Testament, together with Geography, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Alge- 
bra. Very considerable portions of the 
best Latin and Greek poets are committed 
to memory. 

One very useful, valuable, and, we be- 
lieve, rather peculiar improvement, is adopt- 
ed in this and in the English Classical 
School. Every one who has had any con- 
cern with a school, either as a scholar or 
masier, is perfectly aware of the great 
hindrance arising from the classification of 
boys according to the studies they pursue, 
and not according to their disposition and 
capacity for making progress in them. The 
intelljvent and quick are thus made lazy by 
the necessity of imposing only such tasks as 
the dull can learn, and the few who aremost 
industrious are retarded by the indolent 
many. In these schools this difficulty is al+ 
most wholly obviated. As the boys reach 
the top of the class they are taken off by 
ten or twelve and formed into a distinct 
class by themselves. As scholars are ad- 
mitted but once a year, they soon get sorted 
in this way with great accuracy; those 
boys finding themselves together who are 
able to learn about the same lesson. 

All the schools—excepting the primary 
schools—are under the superintendance of 
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a school committee, consisting of the mayor 
and aldermen, ex officio, and one gentleman 
chosen annually by each ward. They are 
required by their own rules to examine the 
schools once a month, and, by a law of the 
state, once a year. 

But one objection can possibly be urged 
against any part of these institutions. Per- 
haps the system of animating the pupils in- 
to industry by the principle of emulation, 
and rewarding them by medals, cards, &c. 
of which the object is to distinguish them 
from their fellows, is carried too far. Emu- 
lation easily becomes envy, and it is obvi- 
ously better to make the love of doing well 
the ruling principle of a boy’s activity, rath- 
er than the love of doing better than 
another. 

We close this article with stating one 
fact; that the whole expenditure of Boston, 
city and county, for 1823, was $197,977.60, 
of which $48,611.10 were expended for the 
schools ;—and we will add to this fact, the 
last paragraphs of this pamphlet, which 
state strongly, but truly, the effect of this 
liberality. 

“Thus we have endeavoured to give a view of 
the means, provided at the public expense, for the 
gratuitous instruction of the children of all classes 
of the citizens of Boston. They are offered equal- 
ly to all. The poorest inhabitant may have his 
children instructed from the age of four to seven- 
teen, at schools, some of which are already equal, 
if not superior to any private schools in our coun- 
try; and,al/ of them may be so. 

“Indeed if a child be kept at a Primary School 
from four to seven, and then at one of the Gram- 
mar schools until nine, and frora that time till sev- 
enteen at the Latin and the English Classical schooi, 
there is no question but he will go through a more 
thorough and complete course of instruction, and in 
reality enjoy greater advantages than are provided 
at many of the respectable colleges in the Union.” 





Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ; con- 
sisting of old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and 
other pieces of our earlier poets, together 
with some few of later date. First Amer- 
ican from the fifth London edition. Phil- 
adelphia, 1823. 3 vols. Svo. 

Many critics of the present day, acknow!l- 

edge that the superiority of Modern Eng- 

lish poetry over that of the age of Queen 

Anne, is mainly to be attributed to this 

work. It may seem surprising, that a book 

so unpresuming in its appearance, as Per- 
cy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, should 
have helped to produce so wonderful a rey- 
olution in the public taste, as has evidently 
occurred since the time of its publication. 
But the poetry and criticism of that day 
were at avery low ebb; Pope and Addison 
were gone; they had themselves been ser- 
vile imitators, and the still more grovelling 
herd of their imitators, wrote as if smooth 
metre and ambitious ornaments alone con- 
stituted poetry; no matter how trite the 
thoughts, if the lines were exactly balanc- 
ed, nor how prosaic the subject,if an epi- 
thet were crowded into each hemistich. 
Whoever has the patience to examine 
the Magazine poetry of that day, will find 
that the only quality for which the popular 

poetry was then remarkable, was what a 

critic has well expressed in one word— 





“emptity.” Whitehead was poet laureate. 


All new poetry was submitted to the judg- 
ment of Johnson’s powerful but prosaic 
intellect; Pope and Young were in full 
vogue,—Thompson was sneered at,—Gra 
ridiculed,—Collins utterly neglected,—and, 
to crown the climax, the Reviewer of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller “in sad and sober 
earnest criticised it as a pamphlet in verse, 
on political economy.” This state of things 
could not last; but it is with the literary 
taste of a nation, as with the natural taste 
of an individual; when it has been pam- 
pered with high-seasoned sauces till the 
appetite is jaded, it craves not nor relishes 
substantial food, and can only be restored 
by a course of the simplest diet. This 
book therefore seems to have been neces- 
sary to the English nation, before it could 
be prepared either to produce, or to receive 
and relish such poets as Crabbe and Joan- 
na Baillie and Wordsworth and Southey ; 
poets, whose style, simple in artificial orna- 
ment, yet not utterly rejecting it, is the vehi- 
cle of such poetry as would have been 
sufficient, had they only written, to have 
raiss this age of English poetry to a fair 
co. parison with that of Elizabeth. We 
mention these four poets, because, perfect- 
ly distinct as they are, from each other, 
the style of them all is less ornate than that 
of most of their contemporaries, and seems 
more deeply imbued with the colouring of 
an earlier and severer literature. 

It is not often that we are admitted to 
the workshop of genius, but we know that 
men of the most exalted powers must have 
materials to work upon; we know that 
writers must form their style both of lan- 
guage and thought upon the models of 
others. If the first essays of any of the 
living English poets were to be published, 
I doubt not that we should find among them 
many imitations of the ballads which Percy 
has collected; indeed Scott and Southey 
and Byron have. published their boyish 
poems, and among them such imitations 
are found. These are not however servile 
imitations’, but are evidently the essays of 
powerful intellects, trying their strength 
in short, low flutterings, and thus imping 
their wings for a bolder flight. 

It is not by direct imitation of one par- 
ticular model that excellence can be at- 
tained ; but the course which these poets 
pursued was that which has been taken by 
all truly great writers—to imbibe the spirit 
of those who had gone before them, to 
select the peculiar excellence of each great 
master of their art, to melt down and amal- 
gamate their several beauties in the alem- 
bic of their own minds, and, out of all, pro- 
duce one harmonious form of elegance that 
should ever thereafter be exclusively theirs. 
As with their style, so with their subjects. 
They made their minds the storehouses of 
beautiful images, gathered from all quar- 
ters—from nature and from books,—and 
brooded over them till they had analyzed 
them, and combined and remoulded them 
into perfect form, and could produce them 
to the world, apparently the work of their 
own imaginations, and gleaming in virgin 


loveliness, like a new creation. I cannot 
better exemplify my meaning, than by 
tracing to its possible originals the following 
beautiful picture of Collins’. 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round ;— 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound,— 
And he amid his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousands odours from his dete wings. 

This passage exhibits a striking instance 
of the blending of various images into one, 
and thus presenting a picture entirely new. 
Though Anacreon says of Cupid, 

‘Pada wais 6 rns Kudnons 
Lrideras xwAvis iovaus, 
Xagirecss cuyogedwr. 
Lo the son of Cytherea 
Hath his locks y’crowned with roses, 
While he dances with the Graces ; 
and though Fairfax,in his translation of 
Tasso, says of the angel Gabriel, 

He shook his wings wijh rosy May-dews wet ; 
and though Milton says of the angel Raph- 
ael, 

He shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance 

filled 

The circuit wide ; 
yet the imagery of Collins does not appear 
the less original ; for he has compounded it 
from all the others, and taking something 
from each,‘has produced a new image of 
his own. 

Every great poet has founded a school ; 
but as each succeeding copy lost something 
of the freshness of the original, at length 
the samness began to pall upon the reader’s 
ear, until some youthful aspirant, warned by 
the utter failure of his last predecessor, 
pérceived that he must cast his projected 
work in a new mould, and make a _ hazar- 
dous experiment to reform the public 
taste. Look at the History of Poetry ;— 
the names of Homer and Virgil and Tasso 
long kept alive the hope that successive 
generations might be blest with a success- 
ion of Epics; but Milton’s was the last 
Epic,* and he dared to wander so far from 
the beaten track, that his Hero cannot be 
named. Look next at the Romances ;— 
they had their day, but they had become 
tiresome in the time of Chaucer, who call- 
ed in the aid of Italian literature, and 
founded a new school having him for its 
master. Lydgate and Hawes and Gower 
wore out the style of Chaucer. Allegories 
and Madrigals were popular from the time 
of Spencer and Withers, down to the days 
of Henry More and Waller. Then indeed 
it was time to stop allegorizing in verse, 
when an elegant scholar like More, and 
one whom a competent judge (Southey) 





* We say the last Epic, because we conceive 
Voltaire’s Henriade to be slumbering with Black- 
more’s Eliza and her brothers (whose numbers and 
names are forgotten), Wilkie’s Epigoniad, Cum- 
berland’s Calvary, Glover’s Leonidas, Hole’s Ar- 
thur, Southey’s Joan of Arc, and many more ; 


~ » 208 ‘ > 
Tlév? dua ravra ribvant, nai wero xoiwov és 
‘“Adav 


“ All together they perished, and went to the trunk- 
maker’s workshop ;” 





alike disclaim the laws and the name of Epic. 


and because the narrative poems of the presentday — 
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declares to have possessed the feelings of a 
poet, could gravely publish, and call by the 
name of poetry, a volume of stanzas like 
this, from “ The song of the Soul, contain- 
ing a Christiano-Platonicall display of 
Life.” 

That rabble rout that in this castell won, 

Is Ireful Ign@rance, Unseemly Zeal, 

Strong Self-conceit, Rotten Religion, 

Contentious reproach against Michael, 

If he of Moses’ body aught reveal, 

Which their dull senses cannot easily reach ; 

Love of the carkass, an inept appeal 

T’ uncertain papers, a false formal fetch 

Of feigned sighs; contempt of poor and sinful 

wretch.” 


The name of Waller’s mistress (Saccha- 
rissa) well expresses the cloying feclings, 
which the eternal repetition in musical 
stanzas, of extravagant hyperbole upon 
female charms, must produce in the mind 
of every reader who has the patience in 
these days to look at what was then writ- 
ten about 

Amoret, as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food, &c. &c. &c. &e. 

Dryden is a reverend name; but though 
Pope contrived to keep the runnings of his 
style sprightly, by mingling it with that of 
Boileau; yet from the hands of Darwin the 
public found that the draught was too va- 
pid; it was become like the milk that 


- oo 


Bloomfield tells of in his “ Farmer’s Boy, 
Three times skimmed—skyblue. 


It is needless to pursue the history to our 
own times, seeing that none of the styles 
since Pope’s can be said to be worn out, 
though Rogers has made that of Goldsmith 
a little too drawling. Neither do we think 
it necessary to trace the similar mutations 
which the poetry of France and Italy has 
undergone. We believe however from this 
hasty survey, that we may safely pronounce 
it to be a dangerous thing for a young man, 
who is ambitious of becoming a poet, to 
study his cotemporaries; he will be tempt- 
ed to admire one more than another; this 
exclusive admiration will lead him to direct 
imitation of his favourite; and thus he will 
become tke copyist of another’s style, in- 
stead of being (according to the first mean- 
ing of the name he seeks) the Maker of his 
own. But he may fearlessly ponder over 
the works of his predecessors, for common 
sense will teach him to avoid the reviving 
of an antiquated style. , 

Therefore are we glad to see Percy’s 
Reliques republished in this country; the 
simplicity and elegance of many of the 
songs and ballads cannot fail to please, and 
their day of dangerous popularity is gone 
by. Of the numerous imitations which 
followed their first publication, few have 
survived, and of these, few that we have 
seen are worth reading except those of 
Lucius Junius Mickle. He was a genuine 
poet, whose works have been too much neg- 
lected; but he translated, and he imitated, 
and he is almost forgotten. 

We shall in our next number proceed to 
examine somewhat more closely, the char- 
acter and uses of the work, whose title we 


Reginald Dalion. By the author of Valerius, 
and Adam Blair. 12mo. 2 vols. 


Tuis work is altogether inferior to Valerius, 
but it is inferior, as it is produced by a less 
powerful and sustained exertion of the same 
talents. It does not, like that admirable 
tale, stir up the spirit with the solemn and 
magnificent picture of scenes and charac- 
ters and ages, invested with an almost sanc- 
tified interest ;—but it is a very pleasant 
and interesting novel, which no one could 
write without the aid of brilliant and varied 
talents, and few can read without pleasure 
if not profit. The hero is a young man, 
who leaves his father in a country vicarage, 
goes to Oxford, becomes dissipated, spends 
more money than he should, falls into many 
difficulties, and among others, into love; and 
after much distress extricates himself by 
good fortune and good conduct, marries his 
mistress, and recovers the family estates 
which had been iniquitously withheld from 
his father. 

This novel is of very equal interest 
throughout, and almost any extracts would 
be fair specimens; but the living and moy- 
ing picture of Oxford entertained us more 
than any other part of the book, and we pre- 
sent to our readers some of its principal 
features. 


“ A very prosaic animal must he be, who for the 
first time traverses that noble and ancient City of 
the Muses, without acknowledging the influences 
of the GEnivs Loci; and never was manor youth 
less ambitious of resisting such influences than 
Reginald Dalton. Born and reared in a wild, se- 
questered province, he had never seen any great 
town of any sort, until he began the journey now 
just about to be concluded. Almost at the same 
hour of the preceding evening, he had entered Bir- 
mingham; and what a contrast was here! No 
dark, narrow brick lanes, crowded with wagons— 
no flaring shop-windows, passed and repassed by 
jostling multitudes—no discordant cries, no sights 
of tumult, no ring of anvils—every thing wearing 
the impress of a grave, peaceful stateliness—hoary 
towers, antique battlements, airy porticos, majestic 
colonades, following each other in endless success- 
ion on either side—lofty poplars and elms ever 
and anon lifting their heads against the sky, as if 
from the heart of those magnificent seclusions— 
wide, spacious, solemn streets—every where a 
monastic stillness and a Gothic grandeur. Except- 
ing now and then some solitary gowned man pac- 
ing slowly in the moonlight, there was not a soul 
in the High-street; nor, excepting here and there 
a lamp twinkling in ‘some high lonely tower,’ 
where some one might, or might not, be * unspher- 
ing the spirit of Plato,’ was there any thing to show 
that the venerable buildings which lined it were 
actually inhabited.” 

Dalton is shown to a tavern, and is soon 
induced to leap from the window thereof, 
by an assault on Mr Keith, a Catholic 
ciergyman, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted, and who is quite an important 
personage in the story. 


“ The bed-room, to which Betty Chambermaid 
conducted our young gentleman, was in a part of the 
house very remote from their supper-parlour. [tis 
one of a great number situated along the line of an 
open wooden gallery, and its windows look out up- 
ona lane branching from the street that gives en- 
trance to the inn. Reginald, seeing that there was 
still fine moonlight, went to the window to peep out 
for a moment, ere he should undress himself. He 
threw up the sash, and was leaning over the balco- 
ny, contemplating a noble Gothic archway on the 





other side of the Jane, when severl persons turn- 





ed the corner from the street, some retreating, ap- 
parently, and others following ; for, though none of 
them were moving at speed, there was opposition 
and angeyx in the tones of the voices. 

‘Say the word, then; speak it out,’ cried one 
voice. ‘Say Town, d ye, or Pil floor your 
carcass.’ 

‘Gown or Town?’ roared another; ‘ speak, or 
by jingo : 

‘Stand back, stand back, I say; halt, you knaves,’ 
shouted a third— I am a clergyman.’ * * * * 

“Reginald could no longer be mistaken: He 
seized the poker, got out upon the balcony, and 
dropt on the pavement in a twinkling. 

‘Gown or Town? Gown or Town ?’ 

*‘Cowards! rascals! back, you scoundrels !— 
Mr Keith, Mr Keith, here stand beside me, sir.’ 

“A violent tussle ensued: one fellow aimed a 
blow at the priest's head, which he parried secun- 
dum artem, and returned with energy. Of two 
that attacked Reginald, one gota push in the midrifi 
that made him sick as a dog; the other, after in- 
flicting a sharp cut with his stick, was repaid by a 
crashing blow that might have shivered the scapula 
of a Molineaux. The priest and another fellow, 
getting into close embrace, rolled down together, 
fown uppermost, in the kennel. Black eyes and 
bloody noses were a drug. Reginald broke a 
bludgeon; but the poker flew from his grasp in do- 
ing so. Fists sounded like hammers for a few sec- 
onds; and then Town, first retreating for a few 
paces in silence, turned absolute tail, and ran into 
the street screaming and bellowing, ‘Town! 
Town! Town!” 

The priest is a little injured in the scuf- 
fle,—Dalton waits upon him home, and there 
catches a glimpse of the heroine, who is 
indeed most delightfully conceived and 
drawn; she has almost all the delicac 
and innocent purity and fortitude of the 
Athanasia of Valerius, and much more than 
all her spirit and life. 


“ A soft female voice said from within, ‘ Who’s 
there ?” 

‘It’s me, my darling,’ answered the old man, and 
the door was opened. A young girl, with a candle 
in her hand, appeared in the entrance, and uttered 
something anxiously and quickly in a language 
which Reginald did not understand. ‘ Mein susses 
kind,’ he answered— my bonny lassie, it’s a mere 
scart, just a flea-bite—I’m all safe and sound, 
thanks to this young gentleman.—Mr. Dalton, al- 
low me to have the honour of presenting you to 
my neice, Miss Hesketh. Miss Hesketh, Mr. Dal- 
ton. But we shall be better acquainted hereafter, 
I trust.’ 

“ The old man shook Reginald most affectionate- 
ly by the hand, and repeating his request that he 
should go instantly home, he entered the house— 
the door was closed—and Reginald stood alone 
upon the way. The thing had passed in a single 
instant, yet when the vision withdrew, the boy felt 
as if that angel-face could never quit his imagina- 
tion. So fair, so pensive—yet so sweet and light a 
smile—such an air of hovering, timid grace—such 
aclear, soft eye—such raven, silken tresses beneath 
that flowing veil—never had his eye beheld such a 
creature—it was as if he had had one momentary 
glimpse into some purer, happier, lovlier world 
than this.” 

“He stood for some moments riveted to the spot 
where this beautiful vision had gleamed upon him. 
He looked up and saw, as he thought, something 
white at one of the windows-—but that too was 
gone ; and, after a little while, he began to walk 
back slowly into the city. He could not, however, 
hut pause again for a moment when he reached 
the bridge ;—the tall fair tower of Magdalen ap- 
peared so exquisitely beautiful above its circling 
groves—and there was something so soothing to 
his imagination (pensive as it was at the moment) 
in the dark flow of the Cherwel gurgling below 
him within its fringe of willows. He stood lean- 
ing over the parapet, enjoying the solemn loveli- 











ness of the scene, when, of a sudden, the universal 
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stillness was disturbed once more by a clamour of 
. . s ” 
rushing feet and impetuous voices. 


Then follows the story of an Oxford row, 
told at some length and with infinite hu- 
mour and vivacity. We can extract only 
its closing scenes. 


“In short, by this time the High-street of Oxford 
exhibited a scene as different from its customary 
solemnity and silence, as it is possible to imagine. 
Conceive several hundreds of young men in caps, 
or gowns, or both, but all of them, without excep- 
tion, wearing some part of their academical insig- 
nia, retreating before a band rather more numerous, 
made up of apprentices, journeymen, labourers, 
bargemen—a motley mixture of every thing that, 
in the phrase of that classical region, passes under 
the generic name of Raff Several casual disturb- 
ances had occurred in different quarters of the 
town, a thing quite familiar to the last and ail pre- 
ceding ages, and by no means uncommon even in 
those recent days, whatever may be the case now. 
Of the host of youthful academics, just arrived for 
the beginning of the term, a considerable number 
had, as usual, been quartered for this night in the 


different inns of thecity. Some of these, all full of 


wine and mischief, had first rushed out and swell- 
ed a mere passing scuffle into something like a sub- 
stantial row. Herds of town-boys, on the other 
hand, had been rapidly assembled by the magic in- 
fluence of their accustomed war-cry. The row 
once formed into regular shape in the Corn-market, 
the clamour had penetrated walls, and overleapt 
battlements; from college to college the madness 
had spread and flown. Porters had been knocked 
down in one quarter, iron-bound gates forced in 
another, and the rope-ladder, and the sheet-ladder, 
and the headlong leap, had all been put into requi- 
sition, with as much eager, frantic, desperate zeal, 
as if every old monastic tower had been the scene 
of an unquenchable fire, every dim cloistered quad- 
rangle of a yearning earthquake. * * * * 

“A terrible conflict ensued—a conflict, the fury 
of which might have inspired lightness, vigour, and 
elasticity, even into the paragraphs of a Bentham, 
or the hexameters of a Southey—had either or 
both of these eminent persons been there to wit- 
ness—better still had they been there to partake in, 
the genial frenzy. It was now that *‘ The Science,’ 
(to use the language of Thalaba,) ‘ made itself to 
be felt.’ It was now that (in the words of Words- 
worth,) ‘ the power of cudgels was a visible thing.’ 
It was now that many a gown covered, as erst that 
of the Lady Christabel, 

‘ half a bosom and a side! 
A sight to dream of, not to see.’ 


It was now that there was no need for that pathetic 
apostrophe of another living sonneteer— 

‘ Away all specious pliancy of mind 

In men of low degree!’ 
For it was now that the strong bargeman of Isis, 
and the strong bachelor of Brazen-noze, rushed 
together ‘ like two clouds with thunder laden, and 
that the old reproach of ‘ Baculo potius, &c. was 
forever Gone away with. It was now that the 
proctor, even the portly proctor, showed that he had 
sat at the feet of other Jacksons besides Cyril;— 

* For he that came to preach, remained to play.’ 

In 2 word, there was an elegant tussle which last- 


ed for five minutes, opposite to the side porch of 


All-Souis. There the townsmen gave way; but 
being pursued with horrible oaths and blows. as far 


as Carfax, they ralhed again under the shadow of 


that sacred edifice, and received there a welcome 
reinforcement from the purlieus of the Staffordshire 
canal, and the ingenuous youth of Penny-farthing 
street. Once more the tide of war was turned; 
the gowned phalanx gave back—surly and slow, 
indeed, but still they did give back. On rolled the 
adverse and sweiling tide with their ‘few plain 
instincts and their few plain rules.’ At every col- 
Jege gate sounded, as the retreating band passed its 
venerable precincts, the loud, the shrilly summons 
ol— Gown! Gown!’—while down each murky 
plebeian alley, the snoring mechanic doffed lis 
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night-cap to the alarum of—t Town! Town!’ Long 
and loud the tumult continued in its fearful rage, 
and much excellent work was accomplished.’ * * * 

“Reginald, although a nimble and active young 
fellow, broad in the chest, narrow in the pelvis, 
thick in the neck, and lightsome in the region of 
the bread-basket, a good leaper, and a runner 
among ten thousand, was not, as has been formerly 
mentioned, a fencer ; neither was he a wrestler, nor 
a boxer, nor an expert hand atthe baton. These 
were accomplishments of which, his education 
having, according to Mr Macdonald’s taunt, been 
‘negleckit,’ he had yet received scarcely the slight- 
est tincture. The consequence was, that upon the 
whole, though his exertions were neither few nor 
far between, he was, if mauling were sin, fully 
more sinned against than sinning. ‘The last thing 
he could charge his memory withal, when he after- 
ward endeavoured to arrange its ‘ disjecta fragmen- 
ta,’ was the vision of a brawny arm uplifted over 
against him, and the moon shedding her light very 
distinctly upon the red spoke of a coach-wheel, 
with which that arm appeared to be intimately 
connected.” 


The apartments oi a learned and labori- 
ous Fellow of the College, are contrasted 
with those of its indolent and luxurious 
Head, who had obtained his office by means 
not altogether the most honourable. 


“ He began writing eagerly, and continued to do 
so for perhaps a quarter of an hour, without taking 
any further notice of Reginald’s presence. ‘The 
boy, meanwhile, full of serious thoughts and high 
resolutions, perused the chamber of the learned 
hermit round and round, as if he had expected the 
inspiration of lore to be breathed from its walls. 
The room was part of a very ancient building, and 
every thing about it was stamped with antiquity. 
The high roof of dark unvarnished oak—the one 
tall, narrow window, sunk deep in the massy wall 
—the venerable volumes with which the sides of 
the apartment were every where clothed—the bare 
wainscot floor, accurately polished, but destitute of 
carpeting, excepting one small fragment under the 
table—the want of furniture—for there were just 
two chairs, and a heap of folios had been dislodg- 
ed, ere he himself could occupy one of them—the 
chilliness of the place too, for, although the day was 
frosty, there was no fire in the grate—all these, to- 
gether with the worn, emaciated, and pallid coun- 
tenance of the solitary tenant, and the fire of 
learned zeal which glowed so bright in his fixed 
and steadfast, but nevertheless melancholy eye, 
impressed Reginald with a mingled feeling of sur- 
prise, of admiration, of reverence, and of pity. * * 

“The apartments of the Head of the Society 
presented a very different sort of appearance from 
those of the recluse and laborious senior fellow of 
* * *, Reginald was conducted, in short, into a 
very handsome house, furnished in every part ina 
style of profuse modern luxury, such as perhaps 
did not quite accord either with the character of 
the edifice to which it belonged, or with the form 
and structure of the different apartments them- 
selves. After waiting for a considerable time in a 
large and lofty room, where chintz curtains and 
Ottomans, elegant paper-hangings, and splendid 
pier-glasses, contrasted strangely enough with a 
great Gothic window, of the richest monastic 
painted glass, a roof of solid stone, carved all over 
with flowers, mitres, shields of arms, and heads of 
martyrs, and a fire-place, whose form and dimen- 
sions spoke it at least three centuries old—they 
were at last admitted into the presence of the pro- 
vost. He received them in his library—whata 
different kind of library from that which Reginald 
had just left! New and finely bound books, arrang- 
ed in magnificent cases of glass and mahogany— 
the Courier, a number of the Quarterly, and a nov- 
el of Miss Edgeworth, reposing on a rose-wood 
table covered with a smal! Persian carpet—some of 
Bunbury’s caricatures, coloured and in gilt frames 
—a massive silver standish, without a drop of ink 
npon its brilliant surface—deep soft chairs in red 
morocco—a parrot cage by the window—and a 


plump pet poodle upon the hearth-rug—these were 
among the by no means ‘ curta supellex,’ of this more 
mundane ‘thinking shop.’—A gay-looking junior 
fellow and chaplain was caressing the poodle, and 
the Head himself, a rubicund old gentleman in 
grand canonicals and a grizzle wig, was seated in a 
dignified posture in a superb fauteuil, while a pad- 
ded footstool sustained in advance ee left leg.’ 


A dinner in the college h a curcum- 
stantially and somewhat temptingly set 
forth. 


“ The external features of an old Enslish monas 
tery are still perceived in our academical hospitia, 
but, alas! a dinner there is now shorn of much oi 
its fair proportion, and presents, at the best, but a 
faint and faded image of the ‘ glories of eld.’ 

“ Enough, nevertheless, of the ancient form and 
circumstance is still preserved, to impress, in no 
trivial measure, the imagination of him who, for 
the first time, is partaker in the feast—and it was 





some great ecclesiastical dignitary were about to 
be consigned to mother earth—the echoing vesti- 
bule—the wide and lofty staircase, lined with serv- 
ing-men so old and demure that they might almost 
have been mistaken for so many pieces of grotesque 
statuary—the hall itself, with its high lancet wi 
dows of stained glass, and the brown obscurity 6 
its oaken roof—the yawning chimneys with their 
blazing logs—the long narrow tables—the elevated 
dais—the array of gowned guests—the haughty 
line of seniors seated in stall-like chairs, and sepa- 
rated by an ascent of steps from the younger in- 
mates of the mansion—the Latin grace, chanted 
at one end of the hall, and slowly re-chanted from 
the other—the deep silence maiitained during the 
repast—the bearded and mitred visages frowning 
from every wall—there was something so antique, 
so venerable, and withal so novel in the scene, that 
it was no wonder our youth felt enough of curiosi- 
ty, and withal, of a certain sort of awe, to prevent 
him for once from being able to handle his knife 
and fork quite a la Roxburgher. 

“These feelings, of course, were not partaken 
by the rest of the company, least of all, by the 
senior and more elevated portion of it. ‘The party 
at ‘The High Table’ of * * *, was as usual an ac- 
tive, and, as it happened on this day, it was by no 
means asmall one. Red faces grew redder and 
redder as the welcome toil proceeded—short fat 
necks were seen swelling in every vein, and ears 
half-hid by luxuriant periwigs could not conceal 
their voluptuous twinklings; vigorously plied the 
elbows of those whose fronts were out of view ; 
the ceaseless crash of mastication waked the end- 
less echoes of the vaulted space over-head; and 
airy arches around mimicked and magnified every 
gurgle of every sauce-bottle. The stateliness of 
the ceremonial, and the profoundness of the gener- 
al silence all about, gave to what was, after all, no 
more than a dinner, something of the dignity of a 
festival—I had almost said something of the solem- 
nity of a sacrifice. A sort of reverend zeal seem- 
edto be gratified in the clearing of every platter, 
and the purple stream of a bumper descended with 
the majesty of a libation. 

“In the under-graduates’ part of the hall, the 
feast was, of course, Jess magnificent; and among 
them the use of wine is altogether prohibited—a 
distinction, on this occasion sufficiently galling, 
considering how incessantly they were passed by 
the manciple bearing decanters to the superior re- 
gion. But the dinner itself was no sooner over 
than the fellows rose from their chairs, and another 
Latin thanksgiving having been duly chanted, de- 
scended in solemn procession from their pride of 
place, and followed the guidance of the manciple, 
who, strutting like a Lord Mayor’s beadle, mar- 
shalled the lme of march to the common room. 
Thither no non-graduate eye might follow the 
learned phalanx—-there, might no profane ear 
catch the echo of their whispered wisdom. 

“The moment they were supposed to be beyond 
reach of ear-shot, there arose as loud a gabble as 





if publicans and sinners had, by a eoup-de-main, 





so with our hero. The solemn bell, sounding as if 
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aken absolute possession of The Temple—leaping, 
dancing, shouting in every direction—whistling, 
sparring, wagering, wrestling—a Babel of Babels! 





The Pilot: a Tale of the Sea. By the author 
of the Pioneers, &c. &c. New York, 1823. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Mr Cowper has one valuable faculty, 
which is generally an endowment of the 
finest intellects, but seems to be sometimes 
withheld, when almost every other talent 
and power is given;—the faculty of im- 
provement. Precaution was a poor book ; 
the Spy was a very good one, though not 
so good as the Pioneers; and the Pilot we 
think better than either. It was prophesi- 
ed in some of our newspapers and literary 
journals that this last production would dis- 
appoint the sanguine and impatient expec- 
tation raised by its predecessors ;—but the 
Pilot has appeared, and every pledge, which 
the previous works of Mr Cowper had giv- 
en, is fully redeemed. 

The scene is almost always on the ocean, 
and the principal characters are seamen ; 
of course a very large and valuable part of 
the book must lose much of its charm with 
those who have no acquaintance with sea 
terms or sea manners. From this circum- 
stance, it may not be universally preferred 
to the Pioneers or the Spy; but we think 
it richer than either in passages of original 
and true humour, of genuine pathos, and of 
just and natural eloquence. The language 
is uniformly good, and suited in its charac- 
ter to the occasion, and few books exhibit 
more accurate and felicitous sketching of 
human character and conduct, or more 
graphic pictures of the beauty or terrors of 
inanimate nature. “ Long Tom” is perfectly 
original, and is drawn to the life. He is 
one of a class of men who are peculiar, not 
merely to this country, but to a very small 
part of our country; who leave the little 
island, which cradled them amid the waves, 
and wander over the ocean, until it is to them 
as a home, and dry land becomes a strange 
thing ;—and his person, habits, tastes, and 
thoughts are portrayed with great power 
and success. The evolutions on shipboard 
in storm and danger, and the appearance of 
the sea, convulsed and foaming under the 
lash of the tempest, are all described with 
the same remarkable skill and effect. 

There is a striking difference between 
this novel, and the other works of the same 
author in one important particular; the skill 
which constantly sustains the interest we 
feel in the story from the first to the last 
page. In the Spy and the Pioneers passa- 
ges of great power and beauty are separat- 
ed by rather dreary intervals. In the Pilot 
the attention is kept awake and constantly 
fixed upon the story. Excepting a few too 
long conversations, which, occuring at very 
interesting moments, we are too impatient 
to read very carefully, there is scarcely a 
paragraph in either volume that does not 
help forward the story, or bring out into 
stronger relief the scene described, or ex- 
hibit the persons of the drama so circum- 
stanced and occupied as to throw a vivid 





light upon their motives, purposes, and 
characters. Many novels, and pretty good 
ones too, are written as if interesting situa- 
tions or incidents must be introduced by an 
array of very dull ones, and the bright and 
stupid chapters alternate with considerable 
regularity. 
of the extraordinary talents of Mr Cow- 
per, that he has skill enough to lead his 
heroes and heroines from circumstances 
which strongly excite the imagination, into 
others of equal interest immediately and 
yet naturally. 

It has been said of the works of this 
author, as a reproach, that many pages are 
usually occupied in detailing the occurren- 
ces of ashort period. Novel readers may 
be displeased with this, because they are 
accustomed to find in their favourite works, 
a history of the hero’s life and conversa- 
tion during his youth at least, if not his 
manhood; but we are not disposed to find 
fault with Mr Cowper’s fashion of manag- 
ing this matter. A novel is something be- 
tween a poem and a drama, and is not alto- 
gether without the jurisdiction of the laws, 
which should govern them. Upon the ques- 
tion of the unities, we are more persuaded 
by Dr Johnson’s arguments than by Shaks- 
peare’s example; that is, while we admit 
that good poems and plays have been writ- 
ten without much observance of the unities 
of place, time, or action, yet we think any 
work of the imagination may be the better for 
some regard to them. Of our author’s prac- 
tice in this particular, it will be enough to 
say, that to the last chapter of the second 
volume, the story has advanced but very 
few days, and the characters scarcely wan- 
der out of sight of the spot where they are 
first introduced. The last chapter goes on 
for ten or twenty years, and conducts to 
their last rest, the Pilot and many of his 
subordinates. 

We think Mr Cowper fails most in the 
management of the Pilot’s historical char- 
acter. If he intends him to be Paul Jones 
indeed (which we infer from the preface 
and not from the work itself), more should 
have been said of his origin, connexions, 
and early history, that the personal identity 
of the character might be more obvious. 
If this was impracticable, we think it would 
have been better to have omitted all allu- 
sion to this remarkable name. 

There is nothing new inthe female char- 
acters; the soft sweetness of one is con- 
trasted with the fire and vivacity of the 
other, but there is little in either, which 
novel-heroines have not almost worn out. 

It is rather a prevailing folly among liv- 
ing writers of note, to be vain of writing 
easily and rapidly ; and we are glad to find 
some reason for thinking our author ex- 
empt from this delusion. The whole work 
has the appearance of having benefited some- 
what by careful revision. There is little 
indication, in the story or the languege, of 
the foolish haste and negligence, which 
have left much imperfection in the best of 
the lighter works of these days. In this 
respect the Pilot is better than its prede- 
Cessors. 


It is, perhaps, no slight proof 
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Randolph—a Tale. By the author of Logan 
and Seventy Six. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Errata, or the Works of Will Adams—a 
Tale. By the author of Logan, Seventy 
Six,and Randolph. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tne first of these books is remarkably fool- 
ish and impudent. It pretends to be a nov- 
el, and the various incidents have about as 
much Coherence as the thoughts of a ma- 
niac. It is absurd, unnatural, impossible ; 
and could not be endured, but that the 
author has made it the vehicle of much im- 
pertinence about living men and passing 
events, and occasionally scatters through 
the dreary expanse of its intolerable folly 
some passages of great power and elo- 
quence, and a few good thoughts well ex- 
pressed. In general, he talks about every 
thing like a madman or an ideot, but some- 
times utters observations and criticisms, re- 
markably original and just, and throughout 
the book seems frequently assailed by an 
uncomfortable conviction, that he is play- 
ing the fool. 

There exists some question about the 
authorship of Randolph. We do not know, 
but we confidently believe, that John Neal, 
of Baltimore, was guilty of this work. He 
says, at the end of the second volume, in a 
sort of appendix, that he did not write the 
book, and assumes a very lofty and rather 
threatening air about it. Something more, 
however, than his bare assertion is necessa- 
ry to rebut the internal evidence, which 
identifies Randolph with other works, ac- 
knowledged by Neal. Besides, no one 
would have thought the works, person, his- 
tory, character, and habits of John Neal 
worthy of such repeated and elaborate no- 
tice, but John Neal. We understand he 
has been much beaten in Baltimore by gen- 
tlemen, who felt themselves outraged by 
some parts of Randolph; and an opinion 
has gained ground there, that William B, 
Walter, of Boston, recently deceased, left 
this work among his papers, and that Neal 
has been only its editor. This may be so, 
but we do not believe Walter, by any effort 


‘or discipline, could have enabled himself to 


reach certain passages of Randolph, We 
happen to know that Neal wrote, as his 
own, in the album of a lady in Portland, 
some poetry which is printed in Randolph, 
and we have heard him relate, with great 
emphasis, as a circumstance which mortifi- 
ed him exceedingly, an incident told, pages 
256, 7, and 8, vol. 1, as befalling the hero of 
the novel; and the initials of the true names 
are given. 

* Errata” is not so impertinent as “ Ran- 
dolph,” and contains more passages of good 
wit and humour. As a story, it is about as 
feebie and incoherent as the other, but may 
be considered, on the whole, as the most 
tolerable book which Neal—or the author 
of “Seventy Six”—has written, At the 


close of this work also, there is a long ap- 
pendix about Neal, containing, among other 
things, a denial of his having been thrash- 
ed, and a copy of the card or handbill which 
Mr Pinkney posted up in various parts of 
Baltimore, and which speaks most con- 
We applaud Mr 


temptuously of Neal. 
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Neal for refusing to fight with Mr Pink- 
ney, but neither his own statement nor Mr 
Pinkney’s character, make it probable that 
he used all proper means to avoid the al- 
ternative of refusing a challenge or fight- 
ing a duel. 

We think Mr Neal a man of unquestion- 
able and inexhaustible resources. We 
know him personally, and have wondered 
at his energy and power of achievement. 
We always believed him possessed of a 
moral and intellectual nature, which, with 
due culture and discipline, might have 
borne most rare and valuable fruits. But 
it is too late; itis certain that he cannot be 
now, all he might have been; and his faults 
and follies, and the ruin, to which they lead, 
have been shown him so plainly, with so 
little good effect, we cannot resist the con- 
viction, that either from some inherent de- 
fect in his disposition or faculties, or from 
the irresistible dominion of confirmed hab- 
it, he never will be other than what he is— 
a man whose talents are various and pow- 
erful, but perverted and worse than useless. 





An Abstract of a New Theory of the For- 
mation of the Earth. By Ira Hill, A. M. 
Baltimore. 1823. 12mo. 211 pp. 

Mr Hitu supposes, that the eastern conti- 
nent was all the land appropriated to the 
use of mankind, until the days of Noah. 
At that time the central fire urged with 
excessive heat, exploded, and raised the 
best part of America above the waves; 
thence the universal deluge. Four hundred 
and fifty-two years afterwards, the lands 
now covered by the Mediterranean sunk, 
and caused the flood of Ogyges. One hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years after this, New 
Holland came up; many vapours arose, 
were driven upon the mountains of Africa, 
there condensed into rain, and caused the 
flood of Ethiopia, mentioned in the Chroni- 
cle of Axium. Eighty-six years after this 
flood, that part of Africa, which was be- 
tween capes Bon and Razat, descended ; 
the waters were repelled and flowed in a 
direct line to Thessaly, deluged that coun- 
try, and caused the flood of Deucalion ; 
and finally, at the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, the northeast part of America came 
forth, and poured a deluge over the remain- 
der of the continent. It will be observed, 
that the author is very particular in his 
dates and localities;—and that he has had 
the good fortune to ascertain with exact- 
ness, facts and periods about which the 
learned have hitherto doubted. 

The merits of this New Theory are not 
very obvious to us, but we are not disposed to 
discuss them at much length. We would sug- 
eest to the author, that there is no direct and 
distinct evidence of an universal deluge, ex- 
cept in the Scriptures, and they do not as- 
sert more plainly, that a deluge covered the 
earth, than that the deluge was caused by 
forty days’ rain. Now if we can imagine 
America thrown up from the roots of the 
deep, surely the multitudinous waters must 
have recoiled upon the opposing shores of 
the old world in a shape very different from 





that of rain. Ocean would have gone up 
in one wave, and rolled the mountains be- 
fore it, as a gushing rivulet plays with its 
pebblestones. Moreover, we understand 
it to be now ascertained, and admitted by 
all geologists, that America offers upon and 
within her surface, far more abundant and 
decisive proofs of primitive formation, than 
the other continents. 

As a systematic view of the action of a 
central fire in the formation, destruction, 
and reproduction of the earth, this New 
Theory is decidedly inferior to several, 
which have grown out of the opinions first 
advanced by Hutton. 





Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. Boston. 1824. 18mo. 


Frew pamphlets of such small size and pre- 
tensions as this, contain as much good sense 
and just reasoning, clothed in language at 
once so chaste and beautiful. It is certainly 
an able and interesting, and ought to be a 
very useful work. 

Mr Ware states with great force the 
arguments in favour of extemporaneous 
preaching, but seems perfectly aware of all 
the objections, which are or can be urged 
against this mode of pulpit address, and 
he meets them all candidly but victoriously. 
He does not wish that habits of written 
composition should be abandoned by minis- 
ters of the gospel; on the contrary, he re- 
gards frequent, careful, and laborious writ- 
ing as the most efficient and most necessa- 
ry means of creating a power of preaching 
extempore with care, accuracy, and im- 
pressiveness. The rules laid down by Mr 
Ware appear to be well calculated to give 
this powerful and therefore important facul- 
ty. We shall not make extracts from his 
pamphlet, nor attempt to give a minute ac- 
count of his course of reasoning. The ar- 
guments could not be condensed into brief- 
er space than that they now occupy without 
doing them an injury. 

We will add that we perfectly agree 
with the reverend author, in thinking that 
a change in the customs of our preachers 
in this respect is very desirable,—and in 
resting our preference of extempore preach- 
ing chiefly upon the truth, beautifully ex- 
pressed by Milton. 

“True eloquence,” says Milton, “I find to be 
none but the serious and hearty love of truth; and 
that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a 
fervent desire to know good things, and with the 
dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of them 
into others,—when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip 
about him at command and in well ordered files, 
as he would wish, fall aptly into their places.” 





Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of schools and acade- 
mies, with questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Second edition. Boston, 
1823. 12mo. 


Tuts work has been before the public long 
enough to have its merits attested by very 
general approbation, and an extensive sale 





It embraces all that can be fairly con. 
densed into the small compass.of an ele- 
mentary treatise, and experience has prov- 
ed that the arrangement and the style are 
uncommonly well adapted to interest the 
scholar, and render the science easy of 





attainment. We think this book decidedly 
better than any other schoolj§eok upon 
the same subject, and are dispos@a@to award 


to Mr Wilkins, the fullest measure of com- 
mendation; but the nature of his work does 
not require nor even permit us to give an 
analysis of it, with extracts. We have 
noticed but one error of any consequence ; 
in No. 114, page 60, of the second edition, 
the author gives the reason why the warm- 
est weather does not occur when the days 
are longest, and why the middle of the day 
is not the warmest part of it. 

_ “ The atmosphere derives heat chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, by reflection from the earth; so that when 
the earth is warmest, the atmosphere is warmest, 
and when the earth is coolest, the atmosphere is 
covlest; but the earth continues to accumulate 


heat for some time after the sun’s rays are most 
powerful.” 


Now a heated substance radiates heat, 
but no more heat is refiected from the same 
surface when it is warm, than when it is 
cool. The truth is, that the atmosphere is 
not heated principally by reflection from 
the earth, nor by the rays as they come 
through the atmosphere from the sun;— 
that is, neither by the reflected nor by the 
incident rays. It is heated almost entirely 
by coming in contact with the earth. 
There is a constant circulation between the 
higher and lower strata of the atmosphere ; 
for, while the earth is growing warmer, the 
air which touches it, thereby receives heat, 
and being expanded and so rendered light- 
er, ascends; of course that which is specif- 
ically heavier descends and is in like man- 
ner heated. By this constant circulation 
the atmosphere is warmed; the heat thus 
received from the earth not being commu- 
nicated from one particle to another, since 
each one must come in contact with some 
more solid body, or its temperature will be 
little raised. The remainder of the para- 
graph quoted, is correct, and by the princi- 
ples we have stated explains the phenom- 
enon. We will fully discharge our task of 
faultfinding, by suggesting that the para- 
graph, explaining the aberration of light, 
may not be perfectly intelligible to a young 
reader. 

We must be indulged in a few remarks 
upon the science, of which this book would 
teach the elements, however trite the sub- 
ject,—or what we have to say upon it, may 
seem. They who have little knowledge of 
astronomy are apt to think it of no practical 
importance; little connexion is seen between 
the ordinary duties of life, and a knowledge of 
other worlds and of the relations which exist 
between them and our own. We are not 
about to declaim against this ignorance and 
stupidity, but would show them, who have 
it yet to learn, that this science is emi- 
nently calculated to effect important prac- 
tical uses. 

We would not open too wide a field, and 





therefore stop not to show how much the 
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study of Astronomy involves of the most 
useful principles in Natural Philosophy ; 
but every one at all acquainted with the 
science, has remarked upon its tendency to 
elevate and ennoble the mind. What does 
this mean? ‘That it fills the imagination 
with sublime .and exalted views of Him, 
hand rules these countless worlds ? 
‘ly does, but it stops not here ; 
its tendency to purify the heart, by correct- 
ing our selfishness, is no less to be valued 
than-its power of enlarging the understand- 
ing. In our early years we regard this lit- 
tle globe as the greatest and most import- 
ant in the universe, and consider the sun 
and moon and stars as merely its servants. 
Just so, we regard ourselves as the centre 
of living beings, and consider all others as 
more or less useful and important in the 
system of life, as they promote our objects 
and are subservient to our wills. Some- 
thing of this utter self-conceit necessarily 
leaves us as we advance in life, and more 
of it becomes concealed, even from our- 
selves; but much, far too much remains. 
There are, however, few men and certainly 
no children, whose selfishness is so obdu- 
rate as not to yield in some degree to the 
influence of a science, which at once Car- 
ries their thoughts away from themselves 
and the narrow world about them, and 
places them in other centres and surrounds 
them with other spheres, and discloses to 
them a universe expanding into infinity, and 
shows them how assuming and profane is 
that self-love, which says, “I, and none 
else beside me.” 

Another moral use to be derived from 
this study results from the fact, that some 
sort of analogy between the material and 
spiritual heavens is perceived by every per- 





son, and is recognised in the Sacred Scrip- 


tures, and in the languages of all nations. 
This analogy is naturally and almost neces- 
sarily kept in view, while surveying the 
marks of wisdom and beneficence, dis- 
played in the material heavens; and it is 
this which gives to the science that teaches 
“ by this stupendous scaffolding, 
Creation’s golden steps, to climb to Him,” 
a dignity which illustrates no other sci- 
ence, and almost invests it with the sanc- 
tity and the influence of religion. 








Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. Cam- 
bridge, 1821. 12mo. 44 pages. 
WE are not afraid of praising Mr Bryant 
too much, but of praising him injudiciously. 
We are in little danger of giving the pub- 
lic too exalted an opinion of his poetic 
powers and works; but we feel that there 
is much in this little volume, which it is 
difficult to measure by any usual criterion, 
or to class with other works of kindred 
character. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that no American, whose productions 
are within our knowledge, has written so 
good poetry as Mr Bryant; and we con- 
fess, that in our opinion, no volume can be 
indicated more honorable to the literature 
of our country than this thin duodecimo. 
Other works of greater magnitude and 
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more pretension, have given the worid 
abundant proof, that political and economic 
wisdom came across the waters with our 
fathers and are no way stinted in their 
growth in this new soil; but how many 
books have we, which exhibit, like every 
page of Mr Bryant’s poetry, an union of 
fine taste well taught and disciplined, with 
an imagination, prompt, original and splend- 
id, and resolute, patient labour? 

Mr Bryant does not seem to be wanting 
in ambition, or in the disposition to attempt 
arduous things; but he sustains himself at 
his loftiest height with so strong a wing, 
we cannot but think he might have gone 
higher. We hope he is not lazy ; we hope 
he is willing to do what no American has 
done; what no one but himself has given 
presumptive proof, that he can do. We 
trust he will attempt, with earnestness and 
determination, to make one poem, long 
enough to task all his powers, and good 
enough to reward his severest toil. Parts of 
this volume are truly admirable, and have 
already won for their author an exalted 
and extended reputation; but he must 
know, that it is regarded as a promise 
rather than a performance; as indicating 
rather the possession of extraordinary pow- 
ers, than their exertion. Though the Eng- 
lish critics say of him, that their poets must 
look to their laurels now that such a com- 
petitor has entered the lists, yet let him 
remember, that a few jousts in the ring, 
never established the reputation of a knight. 
If he adds not to the talents he has already 
exhibited, a capacity for more sustained 
and persevering effort, than so small a 
work,—elaborate as it is,—could require, 
he may make more odes and songs, beau- 
tiful as such things well can be, but will 
never build up a lasting monument of 
mighty power, strenuously, resolutely, and 
successfully put forth. 

We are very far from complaining, that 
the poetry now published by Mr Bryant, is 
not sufficiently laboured; its defects, if any 
it has, arise only from excessive fondness 
for certain models or styles of poetry. Our 
national fashion of doing every thing, is, to 
despatch the matter in hand, rather rapidly 
than thoroughly. A young man, therefore, 
toiling with persevering care upon a few 
pieces of poetry written in the intervals of 
professional exertion, is quite a strange 
sight. The poetry in this volume, is strongly 
marked with every characteristic which 
could be impressed upon it, by the most 
watchful, laborious, and repeated revision. 
We may have readers, who will think this, 
nothing in its favour; but we differ from 
them altogether. No valuable result can 
repay slight efforts, for every great 
thing must “be born of great endeay- 
ours ;”—and this is as true of poetry as of 
all other things. A fortunate accident 
may throw into a poet’s head, or upon his 
paper, some bright thoughts or happy lines ; 
but it is not thus those things are written, 
over which time has no power. 

Indeed, a true poet cannot be satisfied 
with imperfection; that exquisite percep- 
tion of beauty, and the sensibility to its 
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power, which constitute a poet, would be 
impatient of deformity. He could not suf- 
fer a false and gaudy glitter to mingle its 
ray with purer light, nor be satisfied, while 
beautiful conceptions were clothed with 
inadequate and clumsy expressions. He 
must, by the very condition of his poetical 
existence, do as Mr Bryant has done; 
labour on that, which he has written; 
scrutinize and meditate upon, not only his 
thoughts but the forms they assume, until 
it would not be easy to improve a single 
page, by striking out one idea or changing 
one expression. 

Most of the pieces are very short, and all 
are upon subjects sufficiently trite; yet there 
is very little of commonplace in any of them. 
This is a striking characteristic of Mr 
Bryant’s poetry, and seems to arise, not 
from a determination to be eccentric, when 
he can be nothing better, but because his 
mind has its own character, and will im- 
press it upon all its works. He is a good 
thinker, and never uses fine words to 
adorn or conceal thoughts, which have no 
intrinsic value or beauty. 

In this country there is no lack of poet- 
ical talent or of poetical aspirants; and it 
grieves us to see the powers that are 
wasted in imitation of Goldsmith, of Scott, 
of Byron, and, worst of all, of Moore. This 
will not do; a mere imitator cannot be a 
poet; indeed, so much had we been sick- 
ened by the “crambe recocta” of most of 
our versifiers, that we had begun to despair 
of seeing an original poet formed on this 
side of the Atlantic; our pleasure was 
equalled by our surprise, when we took up 
Bryant’s poems, listened to the uncommon 
melody of the versification, wondered at the 
writer’s perfect command of language, and 
found that they were American poems. 
We were not pleased with all alike, for the 
construction of some lines in “The Ages,” 
and in “ Thanatopsis” reminded us rather 
too strongly of the Lake School; but the 
ode “To a Waterfowl,” is a beautiful and 
harmonious blending of various beauties into 
one. We have been awed with the bold- 
ness and sublimity of the metaphoric lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, have been soothed 
by the deep and quiet tone of moral senti- 
ment, which pervades many of the works 
of Southey, and delighted with the skilful 
adaptation of epithets in the odes of Col- 
lins; but we do not remember any poem, 
in which these high excellencies are more 
happily united, than in the short ode men- 
tioned above. 

“The Ages” is the first and longest 
poem, and was delivered before the ® B K 
Society, at Cambridge. It is in the Spen- 
serian stanza; the following extract may 
serve as a specimen. 


“ Has Nature, in her calm majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last? does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven? or, in their far blue arch, 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done, 
Less brightly ? when the dew-lipped Spring comes 
on, 

Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when hex reign begun ? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 

The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye? 
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“ Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 
Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings, 
And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 
Of Ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal Love doth keep, 

In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 


“ Will then the merciful One, who stamped our 
race 

With his own image, and who gave them sway 

O’erx earth, and the glad dwellers on her face, 

Now that our flourishing nations far away 

Are spread, where’er the moist earth drinks the 
day, 

Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 

His latest offspring ? will he quench the ray 

Infus’d by his own forming smile at first, 

And leave a work so fair all blighted and accursed ? 


“Oh no! a thousand cheerful omens give 

Hope of yet happier days whose dawn is nigh ; 

He, who has tamed the elements, shall not live 

The slave of his own passions ; he whose eye 

Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky, 

And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 

The sun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 

In God’s magnificent works his will shall scan— 
And Love and Peace shall make their paradise with 

man.” ' 


Among the smaller pieces, we are most 
pleased with that “To a Waterfowl ;” but 
it has been so often quoted, we dare not 
extract it. Perhaps we have quoted enough 
already; the book must be in many of the 
hands into which we should wish our Ga- 
zette to fall, but there cannot be any who 
would be unwilling to read again a part of 
the last piece in the volume, entitled 
‘“¢ Thanatopsis.” 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he isaware. Whenthoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
_Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
‘To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shali see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. | 
aa ee * . # . 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
‘That make the meadows green ; and poured round 
all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
lhe planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 





Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 





—— 








Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 

* * * * x » 


So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 

Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come, 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

Tothe pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


—___—_—__—— — —— 





POLITICS. 





ON THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


Tue rapid increase of population and the 
great accumulation of wealth, in this coun- 
try, have been often enough the topics of 
remark. We have all frequently heard that 
our population has doubled in the period of 
about twenty-three years, since the earliest 
settlement of the country. We have all, 
with more or less attention, contemplated 
the tide of emigration, which is constantly 
carrying this population westward, filling 
the new States and yet not exhausting the 
old. We have become familiar with the 
spectacle of regions, which, but a genera- 
tion ago, were an almost uninhabited wil- 
derness, now not only the abode but the 
nursery of men, from which other regions, 
farther distant in the boundless west, are in 
their turh receiving their inhabitants,—to a 
degree to authorize the striking remark in 
the late powerful speech of Mr. Clay on in- 
ternal improvements, that “ the greatest mi- 
grating States in the Union at this time, 
are Kentucky first, Ohio next, and Tennes- 
see next.” 

But though the United States have been 
and still are in a state of astonishing pro- 
gress, to which the world affords no paral- 
lel,—a progress impossible, underinstitutions 
less free, or geographical conditions less 
propitious,—we think that the influence of 
this growth, actual and prospective, has not 
been sufficiently studied. It we mistake 
not, several consequences of high practical 
importance result immediately from it, which 
have not been as yet duly estimated and 
borne in mind. It has been justly said that, 
as far as climate goes, our forefathers 
brought with them, and their children have 
preserved, the manners and modes of life 
of a different region. We build our houses 
too slightly to resist the winter’s cold or the 
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summer’s heat; and both in summer and 
winter we clothe ourselves rather for an 
English than an American season. But a 
much more serious misconception is that, 
which takes for granted a similarity in po- 
litical and moral condition. The books, 
which we read and approve, on_ theoretical 
politics, were written in countfies wholly 
or nearly stationary in numbered wealth. 
The political maxims, which pass undisput- 
ed into our minds, have been established 
under a different kind of experience, and 
therefore furnish no guide to us. Nay 
moré, as our situation and circumstances 
are constantly changing, our numbers 
rapidly multiplying, and our resources daily 
disclosing themselves, it is difficult rightly 
to interpret even our own experience. Far 
from listening merely to the truth and 
the fact of today, we cannot thoroughl 
reason on American politics, without wise 
calculating what will be the fact and what 
will be the truth fifty or one hundred years 
hence. 

Let us make the application of this re- 
mark to the subject of our national debt. 
No one needs be asked to reflect, that the 
burden of a debt depends upon its rela- 
tion to the resources of the debtor. In 
private life, a debt of one hundred dollars 
hangs round one man’s neck like a mill- 
stone, while his wealthy neighbour borrows 
a hundred thousand dollars, to help make 
up a profitable voyage. The little debt 
may be ruinous to the one, the great debt 
may be advantageously contracted by the 
other. If by any ‘urn of the wheel of for- 
tune, the poor fellow, who is ruined by his 
debt of one hundred dollars, could come 
into possession of one hundred thousand, his 
former debt of course would be in the last 
degree insignificant. Now our country is in 
possession of a fund of rapidly increasing 
national wealth. This fund consists in the 
almost indefinite capacity of increase in 
numbers and of multiplication of resources. 
In the year 1850, there is no reason to 
doubt that this country, instead of ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, will contain twenty 
millions, each of whom will, in the aver- 
age, be as wealthy as each one of the pres- 
ent population. There is no reason to 
doubt this; and the whole experience of 
the country furnishes reasons to admit it. 
Thus then, in the year 1850 one half of the 
debt of the United States will be paid off, 
though its nominal amount may remain the 
same as it is now; that is to say, the peo- 
ple of the United States, who owe this 
sum, will be a body twice as numerous, 
and composed of individuals, on the aver- 
age, each as wealthy. 

This one reflection, of a nature obvious 
enough to approve itself even to a hasty 
reader, will suffice to show the wonderful fe- 
licity of our situation. Could any statesman 
lay claim to the glory of having, by an act of 
policy, a judicious investment, a fortunate 
commutation of stocks, reduced a public 
debt of one hundred millions to fifty mil- 
lions, in the space of twenty-three or four 
years, without any tax upon the people, di- 





rect or indirect, and without the appropria- 
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eminent 
tion of a cent of their money, he would 
pass rather as the inventer of the philoso- 
her’s stone, than as a skilful financier. 
And yet this effect has been and is produc- 
ed by the simple progress of ovr country ; 
by the mere healthful action of its political 
organization. 
In sayingyhowever, that every twenty-three 
orfour years the population of this country is 
doubled and its aggregate amount of wealth 
doubled also, it is plain we are far, very far 
within bounds, as it concerns the latter. 
The increase of the wealth of this country 
is going on in 2 ratio of astonishing magni- 
tude. We may easily convince ourselves 
of this, by looking either at our cities or our 
villages; on our Atlantic coasts, or in our 
western regions. The number and size of 
the dwelling-houses, the public edifices, the 
tonnage, the stores in the cities ;—the 
steam-boats, bridges, canals, roads; the ag- 
ricultural stock of all kinds; the factories ; 
the quantity of land cleared and clear- 
ing,—if estimated at the same periods with 
the population, will be found to have ad- 
vanced with a far more rapid progression. 
This increase will go on for ages,—not 
equally in all the things we have enumerat- 
ed; for the very causes, which check it in 
some, will promote it in others. As the in- 
crease of population in the new countries 
declines by their becoming filled up, the in- 
crease of another species of wealth, manufac- 
turing or commercial, will begin. But, upon 
the whole, an almost indefinite multiplica- 
tion of national resources will be going on. 
The means, by which this multiplication will 
be effected, are very various. In one in- 
stance, a treaty gives us a vast tract of 
land ; and judicious laws to settle its land 
titles will throw open the flood gates of 
emigration. In another case, it will seem 
to be the steam-boat, which, by presenting 
the means of breasting an impetuous current, 
will connect the source and the mouth of 
rivers four thousand miles in length. In 
another case, it is a fortunate discovery of 
a machine like the saw-gin, which has of 
itself centupled the wealth of the cotton- 
growing States. In another instance, the 
noble enterprise of a canal will, as it were, 
turn the continent inside out, and bring 
its centre to the sea coast, within the reach 
of the trade of the world. In these and 
innumerable other ways, to be devised and 
executed by the ever-active ingenuity and 
the awakened sagacity of a free people, 
the wealth of this country is growing be- 
yond the power of figuring to estimate: 
and with it the size of all markets of de- 
mand and of supply will increase in the 
same ratio. This calculation already be- 
gins to be made by our intelligent manu- 
facturers. Ask them if they are not afraid 
of overstocking the market; and, while 
they admit indeed that such a thing is pos- 
sible, they bid you nevertheless remember, 
that this market is expanding with wonder- 
ful rapidity. Since the Waltham factory 
was established in 1813, the population of 
the United States has increased three mil- 
lions ; an amount equal to our whole num- 
bers in the revolutionary war. A whole 
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nation of customers, therefore, not in being 
when its wheels began to move eleven 
years ago, has since sprung into exist- 
ence. A popuiation, as large as that of 
the thirteen United States when they es- 
tablished their independence, has in the 
short space of thirteen years risen up and 
calls aloud forcheap cottons. Is there any 
thing in diplomacy like this? to add three 
millions of a vigorous kindred popuiation 
to our country in thirteen years ;—not on 
a distant coast, not in a ceded province, 
not to be kept subject to us by regiments 
of bayonets; but brethren, within our bor- 
ders, friends, countrymen, to bear with us 
the public burdens, and share the public 
blessing's. 

To revert then to the train of reasoning 

from which we started, it is plain, that, if, 
in consideration of our duplication in num- 
bers attended only by a corresponding du- 
plication of national wealth, our public 
debt may be looked on as half paid off at 
the end of twenty-three or four years, 
when we consider that our national wealth 
increases much more rapidly than this, the 
burden of the public debt will decline much 
more rapidly also. The number of fertile 
acres over which the burden is equalized, the 
number of vigorous and industrious arms 
able to contribute toward defraying the 
public charges, is increasing in stupend- 
ous progression. 
Without yielding any apology for public 
extravagance,—for which nothing can apol- 
ogise ; the state of things, to which we have 
adverted, shows the propriety of permitting 
the existence of a moderate and well regu- 
lated funding system in this country. An 
ingenious essay is contained in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, of which the 
object is to show the vicious policy of rais- 
ing money by loans, instead of by supplies 
within the year. In astationary orin a very 
slowly advancing state, the loan policy is of 
course entirely delusive, incapable of di- 
minishing the burden of the public charg- 
es, and if carried to great lengths must 
end in national bankruptcy, if not in revo- 
lution. But in a country whose wealth is 
rapidly increasing, it is a sound and good 
policy to divide the burden of an extraor- 
dinary conjuncture of affairs, not merely 
with a posterity as able as ourselves to pay 
it, but far richer, far abler. This principle 
is constantly acted upon in private life. How 
many of our young men procure their edu- 
cation at an expense far beyond their imme- 
diate resources, and to be defrayed out of 
the fruits of their industry in life. The 
term posterity hardly applies to a prosper- 
ous and growing nation. It is the same 
political and social organization, stronger 
and richer, better able to make efforts, and 
to bear burdens. Such a posterity surely is 
not wronged by being made to bear a part 
of the burden of revolutions and wars, to 
which it owes its privileges. 

In thus setting forth the astonishing pro- 
gress of our own country, in numbers and 
wealth, we of course do not mean to say 
that other countries are making no progress. 





It is true there are no countries in Europe, 





which have our vast quantity of unoccupied 
land, acting as a constant stimulus to popu- 
lation; nor any country where a popula- 
tion, doubling every twenty-three years, is 
constantly employed in extracting abund- 
ance from a boundless extent of soil. Still, 
however, in many of the countries of Eu- 
rope strong principles of improvement are 
at work; and consequently of increase in 
wealth. In England, the great perfection 
to which the mechanical arts have been 
brought within seventy years, and the in- 
crease of wealth resulting from this and 
some other causes, have produced effects 
almost as important as those which, in this 
country, we trace to the mere healthy ac- 
tion of our system. The author of the ar- 
ticle, to which we have alluded, in the 
Edinburgh Review, has made use of this 
circumstance to save the credit of Hume’s 
prediction, relative to a national bankrupt- 
cy, when the debt should amount to one 
hundred millions of pounds. The author of 
this article says this event has been kept 
off, not by the efficacy of the funding sys- 
tem, but by the Arkwrights, Watts, &c. 
But the true principle we take to be that, 
which we have stated already, that increase 
of national wealth is diminution of national 
debt. It admits little doubt that England is 
ten times richer than she was when Hume 
made his prediction: although it may be 
granted that he went too far, in saying that 
a debt of one hundred millions, even in the 
middle of the last century, would have pro- 
duced a bankruptcy in England. If Eng- 
land is ten times richer than when Hume 
made his prophecy, then, as her debt does 
not amount to ten times one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds, the case, which he puts, has 
not yet occurred. How much farther the 
debt of that nation may run, without bank- 
ruptcy, is matter of doubt. Upon the 
whole, we think there is little reason to 
charge Hume, on this occasion, with ex- 
travagant miscalculation. 

The mighty increase of our country in 
numbers and wealth, admits several other 
applications ; at which, however, we have 
room only to hint. 

The intellectual character of a nation 
and of an age results of course from the 
combined action and mutual reaction of the 
individuals who compose them. In a country 
whose numbers are very slowly increasing, 
are stationary, or are declining, the rising 
and risen generations are equally balanced ; 
and an easy transmission of manners and 
opinions, as of hereditary titles, fortunes, 
and domains, is made from father to son. 
The case is very different in a country, 
where every period of ten years makes 
new divisions in society ; where new towns, 
counties, and states are continually spring- 
ing up; where men are born, not to a nar- 
row inheritance of obsolete functions, but 
to go out into new regions, and be the leg- 
islators and the chieftains of rising genera- 
tions; where new prizes for industry are 
perpetually offered; new markets for trade 
opened; new conjunctures in civil ad- 
ministration brought about; new positions, 
social, political, and moral, taken. If to 
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this novelty of career, we add the extraor- 
dinary life and activity resulting from our 
rapid growth, and the earnestness of com- 
petition, which will spring from it, we have 
reason to predict that our country will 
make a call on the efforts of her sons, 
such as has scarce ever been felt in any 
other region. It will ere long, if it does 
not already, demand an enterprise, aa en- 
ergy, 2 courage, a manliness of character 
from its children, proportioned, not merely 
to the extent of its territories, but to the 
indefinitely increasing numbers of its think- 
ing, reasoning, voting men. The old spe- 
cifics for strong government, the sword and 
the axe, will be here of no avail: and those 
who administer our affairs will be required 
to bring to their duty a singleness and a dis- 
interestedness of purpose, as well as a pow- 
er and skill, not called for from the inmates 
of the luxurious cabinets of Europe. What 
will be the character of the next age in 
this country is to be decided, not by pre- 
scriptions descending from the former, but 
by the direction, which may be taken by 
twice as many active minds as now exist in 
the country, ‘influencing, modifying, and 
balancing each other. We are much in 
the wrong if the effect of this state of 
things be not, to give new importance in 
education, to the study of human nature 
and to the arts more immediately exercised 
in social intercourse, and to throw into the 
shade the merely speculative and learned 
acquisitions. 








MISCELLANY: 





NIAGARA. 


The thoughts are strange,which crowd into my brain, 

While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 

And hung his bow upon thy awful front, 

And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters; and thy flood 

Had bidden chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

Who hear this awful questioning ; O what 

Are all the stirring notes that ever rang 

From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 

Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave, 

‘That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 
ANON. 


Notwithstanding the number of people, 
who constantly visit Niagara from all parts 
of the country, yet there are, with whom 
it is matter of some doubt, whether a man 
may go beneath the falls, and live. Many, 
when they look upon this scene, are over- 
come with terror and cannot approach it. 
Others, of firmer nerves, venture into the 
ancillary droppings of this queen of waters, 
and, confounded by the noise, wind, and 
spray, and still more by their own imagina- 
tion, scramble into daylight, fully persuad- 
ed they could not have lived there a mo- 
ment longer. 

But effectually to achieve this perform- 
ance, it is only necessary that we have 
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confidence. The scene itself is dreadful 
enough, and its natural terrors, if armed 
with the persuasion that our design cannot 
be accomplished, will inevitably defeat it. 

It is a general impression, that, to go un- 
der the falls, we must walk upon the level, 
where they spend their fury, and within 
arm’s length of the torrent; but it is not 
so; our path lies upon the top of a bank at 
least thirty feet above the bottom of the 
abyss, and as far in a horizontal line from 
the course of the falls, and close under the 
immense rock which supports them. This 
bank overhangs us, as one side of an irreg- 
ular arch, of which the corresponding side 
is formed by the sheet of water; and thus, 
instead of groping our way at the foot of a 
narrow passage, we stand mounted in a stu- 
pendous cavern. 

On a fine morning in August last, soon 
after sunrise, I set out with a friend and a 
guide to visit this sublime scene. The first 
thing to be done, after descending the tow- 
er of steps, is to strip ourselves of all cloth- 
ing, except a single covering of linen, and 
a silk handkerchief tied tight over the ears. 
This costume, with the addition of a pair of 
pumps, is the court-dress of the palace of 
Niagara. 

We passed about fifty rods under the Ta- 
ble rock, beneath whose brow and crumb- 
ling sides we could not stop to shudder, our 
minds were at once so excited and oppress- 
ed, as we approached that eternal gateway, 
which nature has built of the motionless 
rock and the rushing torrent, as a fitting 
entrance to her most awful magnificence. 
We turned 2 jutting corner of the rock, and 
the chasm yawned upon us. The noise of 
the cataract was most deafening ; its head- 
long grandeur rolled from the very skies ; 
we were drenched by the overflowings of 
the stream ; our breath was checked by the 
violence of the wind, which for a moment 
scattered away the clouds of spray, when a 
full view of the torrent, raining down its 
diamonds in infinite profusion, opened upon 
us. Nothing could equal the flashing bril- 
liancy of the spectacle. The weight of 
the falling waters made the very rock be- 
neath us tremble, and from the cavern that 
received them issued a roar, as if the con- 
fined spirits of all who had ever been 
drowned, joined in an united scream for 
help! Here we stood,—in the very jaws 
of Niagara,—deafened by an uproar, whose 
tremendous din seemed to fall upon the ear 
in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and sur- 
rounded by an unimaginable and oppressive 
grandeur. My mind recoiled from the im- 
mensity of the tumbling tide; and thought 
of time and of eternity, and felt that noth- 
ing but its own immortality could rise against 
the force of such an element. 

The guide now stopped to take breath. 
He told us, by hollooing in our ears at the 
top of his voice, “that we must turn our 
heads away from the spray when it blew 
against us, draw the hand downwards over 
the face if we felt giddy, and not rely too 
much on the loose pieces of rock.” With 
these instructions he began to conduct us, 





one by one, beneath the sheet. A few steps 








farther, and the light of the sun no longer 
shone upon us. There was a grave-like 
twilight, which enabled us to see our way, 
when the irregular blasts of wind drove the 
water from us; but most of the time it was 
blown upon us from the sheet with such 
fury that every drop seemed a sting, and 
in such quantities that the weight was al- 
most insupportable. My situation was dis- 
tracting ; it grew darker at every step, and 
in addition to the general tremor with 
which every thing in the neighbourhood of 
Niagara is shuddering, I could feel the 
shreds and splinters of the rock yield as I 
seized them for support, and my feet were 
continually slipping upon the slimy stones. 
I was obliged, more than once, to have re- 
course to the prescription of the guide to 
cure my giddiness, and though I would have 
given the world to retrace my steps, I felt 
myself following his darkened figure, van- 
ishing before me, as the maniac, faithful to 
the phantoms of his illusion, pursues it to 
his doom. All my faculties of terror seem- 
ed strained to their extreme, and my mind 
lost all sensation, except the sole idea of 
an universal, prodigious, and unbroken mo- 
tion. 

Although the noise exceeded by far the 
extravagance of my anticipation, I was in 
some degree prepared for this. I expected 
too, the loss of breath from the compres- 
sion of thetair, though not the suffocation 
of the spray; but the wind, the violence of 
the wind exceeding, as I thought, in swift- 
ness and power the most desolating hurri- 
cane—how came the wind there? There, 
too, in such violence and variety, as if it 
were the cave of olus in rebellion. One 
would think that the river above, fearful of 
the precipice to which it was rushing, in 
the folly of its desperation, had seized 
with giant arms upon the upper air, and in 
its half-way course abandoned it in agony. 

We now came opposite a part of the sheet, 
which was thinner, and of course lighter. 
The guide stopped, and pointed upwards ; 
I looked—and beheld the sun, “ shorn of his 
beams” indeed, and so quenched with the 
multitudinous waves, that his faint rays 
shed but a pale and silvery hue upon the 
cragged and ever humid walls of the cay- 
ern. 

Nothing can be looked at steadily be- 
neath Niagara. The hand must constantly 
guard the eyes against the showers which 
are forced from the main body of the fall, 
and the head must be constantly averted 
from a steady position, to escape the sud- 
den and vehement blasts of wind. One is 
constantly exposed to the sudden rising of 
the spray, which bursts up like smoke from 
a furnace, till it fills the whole cavern, and 
then, condensed with the rapidity of steam, 
is precipitated in rain; in addition to which, 
there is no support but flakes of the rock, 
which are constantly dropping off; and 
nothing to stand upon but a bank of loose 
stones covered with innumerable eels. 

Still there are moments when the eye, at 
one glance, can catch a glimpse of this 
magnificent saloon. On one side the enor- 
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with Gothic grandeur more than one hun- 
dred feet above our heads, with a rotten- 
ness more threatening than the waters un- 
der which they groan. From their summit 
is projected, with incalculable intensity, a 
silvery flood, in which the sun scems to 
dance like a fire-fly. Beneath, is a chasm 
of death; an anvil, upon which the ham- 
mers of the cataract beat with unsparing 
and remorseless might; an abyss of wrath, 
where the heaviest damnation might find 
new torment, and howl unheard. 

We had now penetrated to the inmost 
recess. A pillar of the precipice juts di- 
rectly out into the sheet, and beyond it no 
human foot can step, but to immediate an- 
nihilation. The distance from the edge of 
the falls, to the rock which arrests our pro- 
gress, is said to be forty-five feet, but I do 
not think this has ever been accurately as- 
certained. The arch under which we pass- 
ed, is evidently undergoing a rapid decay 
at the bottom, while the top, unwasted, juts 
out like the leaf of a table. Consequently 
a fall must happen, and, judging from its ap- 
pearance, may be expected every day ; and 
this is probably the only real danger in 
going beneath the sheet. We passed to 
our temporary home, through the valley 
which skirts the upper stream, among gilded 
clouds and rainbows and wild flowers, and 
felt that we had experienced a consumma- 
tion of curiosity; that we had ldoked upon 
that, than which earth could offer nothing 
to the eye or heart of man more awful or 
more magnificent. O. W. 











POETRY. 








RIZPAH. 


And he delivered them into the hands of the 
Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the hill before 
the Lord; and they fell all seven together, and 
were put to death in the days of harvest, in the 
first days, in the beginning of barley-harvest. 

And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the begin- 
ning of harvest until the water dropped upon them 
out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the 
air to reston them by day, nor the beasts of the 
field by night. 2 Samuel, xxi. 9, 10. 


Hear what the desolate Rizpah said, 
As on Gibeah’s rocks she watched the dead. 
The sons of Michel before her lay, 
And her own fair children, dearer than they : 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
And were stretched on the bare rock, side by side. 
And Rizpah, once the loveliest of all 
‘That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and famine now, 
And scorched by the sun her haggard brow, 
Sat, mournfully guarding their corpses there, 


- And murmured a strange and solemn air: 


The low, heart-broken, and wailing strain 
Of a mother that mourns her children slain. 


T have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
I have eaten the bitter herb of the rocks, 
And drank the midnight dew in my locks ; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my burning eyeballs went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me lie, 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day, 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
And the cormorant wheeled in circles round, 





Yet feared to alight on the guarded ground. 
And, when the shadows of twilight came, 

I have seen the hyena’s eyes of flame, 

And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled ; 

And I threw the lighted brand, to fright 
The jackal and wolf that yelled in the night. 


Ye were foully murdered, my hapless sons, 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye fell, in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innocent, for your father’s crime. 
He sinned—but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain, 
And fell with the flower of his people slain, 
And the sceptre his children’s hands should sway 
From his injured lineage passed way. 


But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 

A safe retreat for my sons and me ; 

And that while they ripened to manhood fast, 

They should wean my thoughts from the woes of 
the past. 

And my bosom swelled with a mother’s pride, 

As they stood in their beauty and strength by my 
side, 

Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 

Of his stately form, and the bloom of his face. 


Oh, what an hour for a mother’s heart, 
When the pitiless ruffians tore us apart! 
When I clasped their knees and wept and prayed, 
And struggled and shrieked to heaven for aid, 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength, 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length, 
And bore me breathless and faint aside, 
In their iron arms, while my children died. 
They died—and the mother that gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 


The barley harvest was nodding white, 
When my children died on the rocky height, 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain, 
When I came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now the season of rain is nigh, 
The sun is dim in the thickening sky, 
And the clouds in sullen darkness rest, 
When he hides his light at the doors of the west. 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings; 
But the howling wind, and the driving rain 
Will beat on my houseless nead in vain : 
I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 
The beasts of the desert, and fowls of the air. 

B. 





Mr Epritror.—The enclosed rhymes are at your 
service. If your readers are as much amused with 
reading such things as I am with writing them, I 
can supply you largely with pieces like this very 
free translation,—or rather imitation, of 


A MOOR’S CURSE ON SPAIN. 


With tearful eyes and swelling hearts, they leave 
Granada’s gate, 

And the wind blows fair to waft their barks across 
the narrow strait ; 

They have hoisted sail, and they are gone,—the 
last of all the Moors, 

Whom bigot zeal hath banished from their much- 
loved Spanish shores. 


The remnants of those warlike tribes, who trode on 
Spanish necks, 

Whom, name you to Castilian ears, if you delight 
to vex ; 

Now broken, not by sword and spear, but papal 
racks alone, 

They go, to found, where Dido reigned, another 
Moslem throne. 


There stood upon the deck a Moor, who had to 
Mecca been, 

Whose hoary hair proclaimed his years beyond 
three score and ten. 
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rp 1 cowmaeed the water of Zemzeim holy well, 
nd could read the monarch’s magic ring, and speak 
the direful spell. wg So aa 


And there he watched, that aged man, till they had 
Calpe past, 

And saw, with eye of boding gloom, the land reced- 
ing fast. 

“ Blow, blow ye winds, and waft us far from Xeres’ 
glorious plain, 


Then be ye calm, while { pronounce a Moor's 
curse on Spain. 


“ id’ r ¥ . 
Thou did’st bow, Spain, for ages, beneath a Moox- 

ish yoke, 

And save Asturia’s mountain sons, there were none 
to strike a stroke ; 

On mountain top and lowland plain, thy fate was 
still the same, 

Thy soldiers drew dull scymitars, and the crescent 
overcame. 


“The days, which saw our martial deeds, are fled 
to come no more ; 

A warrior monarch rules thee now, and we give the 
battle o’er ; . 

Abencarrage wakes not, when the battle trumpets 
call, 

And Abderame sleeps in death, beside th’Alham- 
bra’s wall. 


“T leave to thee, my curse, proud Spain! a curse 
upon thy clime ; 

Thou shalt be the land of dastard souls, a nursery 
of crime ; 

And yet, as if to mock her sons, and make their 
dark doom worse, 

No land shall boast more glorious skies, than the 
lovely land I curse. 


“Thy kings shall wear no royal type, save a dia- 
dem alone, 

And their sovereignty by cruelty and a withering 
eye be known. 

"Twere waste of time to speak my curse; for, Spain, 
thy sons shall see, 

That magic can invoke no fiend, worse than thy 
kings will be. 


“ And that blind faith, thou holdest from the Proph- 
et of the Cross, 

A faith thy children have profaned, and its better 
doctrines lost ; 

By the lords that faith shall give thee, not less shalt 
thou be gored, 

Because they grasp a crucifix, instead of spear and 
sword. 


“ Bright eyes are in thy land, Spain, and thy virgins 
want no charms, 

But thou art cursed to know no truth in either 
heart or arms ; 

Their bosoms shall no pillow be, for aught is kind 
or brave, 

But lull in mere illicit love, the sensual priest and 
slave. 


“Thy sway shall reach to distant lands, shail yield 
thee gold and gem, 

But a burning and a bloody sword, shall thy scep- 
tre be o’er them, 

Till vengeance meet the murderous bands, from 
thine accursed shore, 

And give them of the land th®y seek,—a grave of 
clotted gore.” 


The Guadalquiver’s banks shall be divested of 
their pride, 

The castles of our valiant race deck no more the 
mountain side, 

And Ruin’s mouldering hand shall sweep to Spain’s 
remotest shore, 

And all her fertile regions weep the exile of the 
Moor. J. 


We do assure friend J. that his rhymes are very 
acceptable to us, and, we doubt not, will be so to 
the public ; wherefore we will thank him for all he 
may choose to send. Ep. 


~ AMORA B REE 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





In the “General Gazette” of October, 
1821, we find a notice of several American 
productions. As that journal has for its 
contributors some of the most eminent Ger- 
man scholars of the age, it cannot but be 
interesting to the American public to learn 
how favourably the literary efforts of our 
countrymen are regarded by them. 


“ Worcester, Massachusetts, printed by Man- 
ning: Archeologia Americana; Translations and 
Collections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Vol. I. 1820. 436 pages in 8vo. 

“The conviction that the preservation of the 
monuments of antiquity and of the researches of 
learned men respecting them, are worthy objects of 
a national institution, occasioned the foundation of 
the American Antiquarian Society. A new im- 
pulse has thus been given to the spirit of inquiry. 
The president of the society, Isaiah ‘Thomas, 
LL. D. has given it considerable collections, and the 
learned Dr Bentley increased their collection of 
books with nine hundred volumes of the works of 
the best German authors, the most valuable works 
printed in New England, and rare and valuable 
Persian, Arabic, and other manuscripts ; individu- 
al members are. constantly sending books and curi- 
Osities. Institutions commenced under such aus- 
pices come to maturity. 

“This Society, which was first established in 
Massachusetts in 1812, ‘and of which the origin, 
act of incorporation, and laws are contained from 
page 13 to 59 (directly after the preface, table of 
contents, and the list of the members), offers in 
this first volume of its transactions a multitude of 
remarkable materials and ‘well-digested investiga- 
tions, which have an interest not only for the his- 
tory of this part of America, but for the history of 
man. 

“Of course they are not all equally interesting 
in this point of view. We select what is most im- 
portant in the communications of C. Atwater, Esq. 
and Samuel Mitchell, both unwearied in their re- 
searches.” , 


Here follows, in the original review, an 
abstract of all the communications of the 
gentlemen just mentioned. Their essays 
are called interesting and worthy of atten- 
tion. The researches of Moses Fiske are 
also commended for their acuteness; and 
the “‘ excellent map of the river Ohio” is 
mentioned. The reviewer laments that so 
few of the Indian songs are made pub- 
lic. A desire is expressed “to announce 
soon the continuance of these valuable la- 
bours.” 


“1. Cambridge (in America), by Hilliard & Met- 
calf: An Essay ona Uniform Orthography for 
the Indian Languages of North America; by 
John Pickering, A. A. S. 1820. 42 pages in 
4to. 

“2. At the same place: An Essay on the Pronun- 
ciation of the Gree’x Language ; by John Pick- 
ering. 1818. 70 pages in 4to. 

“It is very pleasing to observe the literary acti- 
vity which is now awakening in the free states of 
North America. The increasing culture of the soil 
and improvement of its productions employ not 
only many hands but also many minds. When 
their civil prosperity shall have long been establish- 
ed, many will be devoted to the pursuits of pro- 
found science. But even now there are on all 
sides symptoms of such a tendency in that happy 
country. On all sides societies are formed to ad- 
vance the sciences (No. 1 and 2 belong to the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences). It has been said, that scientific culture 
will emigrate from Europe to America; that must 
not be. We desire rather to remove still more 
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every obstacle in the way of scientific exertion, 
but at the same time rejoice that the sciences are suc- 
cessfully cultivated in America by the scholars of 
a kindred nation, whom we would assist and en- | 
courage. 

“The esteemed author of No. 1 and 2 proceeds 
in the first article, from the apparent necessity of 
having a uniform method of expressing sounds, by 
writing in all those languages which are as yet but 
imperfectly known ; he gives examples of differen- 
ces in the mode of writing (for example the Isuluki 
or Cherokee Reader of the missionaries, Buttrick 
and Brown), and contends with the difficulties 
which oppose clearness and regularity iu the Eng- 
lish more than any other alphabet. His treatise 
will certainly be of great utility in his own coun- 
try ; the comparison, which is here undertaken, of 
the sounds of all the nations that are mentioned as 
inhabiting that region, may lead to the adoption of 
similar principles, especially since the author is sup- 
ported by so meritorious a student of languages as 
M. Du Ponceau.” 

Here follows in the review Mr Picker- 
ing’s account of the manuscript dictionary 
of Seb. Rale, which is in the library of the 


University at Cambridge. No. 2 is spoken 


vations on the pronunciation of the several 
Greek letters have been collected by a 
scholar who understands the subject. 


“ THE VESPERS OF PALERMO.” 


A new tragedy with this title, founded 
upon the well known Sicilian Vespers, has 
lately been brought out at Covent Garden 
theatre, but has met with an unfavourable 
or at best a doubtful reception from the 
public, and been withdrawn for revision. 
It is the production of Mrs Hemans, who 
is already known as the author of some 
poetry of acknowledged merit. The critics 
allow to this tragedy great merits of style 
and sentiment, and great poetical beauty. 
They in fact seem to attribute, in part at 
least, its failure on the stage to the too 
highly elevated strain of poetry and senti- 
ment which is maintained throughout the 
piece ; but which injures its effect as a theat- 
rical exhibition. 





KENILWORTH. 


The tragical romance of Kenilworth has 
been dramatized both in London and Paris. 
In the English drama the catastrophe is 
altered, and Varney is made to undergo the 
fate which in the original befals Amy Rob- 
sart. What new disposition of the char- 
acters is made in adapting it to the Paris- 
ian stage, we do not know; it may be pre- 
sumed however that there is some im- 
portant change in the personages or inci- 
dents, since the title under which it is 
announced is—Leicester or the Castle of 
Kenilworth, .4 Comic Opera, in three acts! 





FRENCH DRAMA. 


It appears from some of the French 
Journals, that in the course of the year 
1823, the Parisian Theatres have exhibited 
not less than 217 new pieces. Of these, 
eight were tragedies, twenty-two comedies, 
one hundred and twenty-two vaudevilles, 
nineteen melodrames, fourteen comic operas, 


sisting of ballets and pieces of other kinds. 
The different theatrical establishments at 
which these productions were brought out, 
are thirteen in number; the smallest num- 
ber of new pieces appertaining to either of 
these establishments, was three, and the 
largest thirty six. The list of authors en- 
gaged in preparing these pieces for repre- 
sentation amounts to no less than one 
hundred and forty eight writers of song or 
dialogue, fifteen compositors, and five cho- 
rographes or inventors of ballets. The 
most prolific among this host of authors is 
one M. Carmonche, who has composed 
thirteen vandevilles. With regard to this 
numerous offspring of the muse, a French 
Journalist observes, that one third at least 
perished at once, that another third lin- 
gered in a weak and feeble state a little 
longer ; whilst of the remaining third about 
a score would probably survive and become 
known to posterity. It is calculated that 


on an average at least 20,000 people are 


of as a work, in which many useful obser-— nightly entertained at the various theatres 


in Paris. 





NEW THEATRICAL SPECTACLE. 


The Christmas pantomime at Covent 
Garden theatre for the present season is 
entitled the “ House that Jack built,” and 
is founded upon the old nursery tale of the 
same name. In the course of the exhibition 
one of the personages is represented as mak- 
ing an aerial voyage in a balloon from Lon- 
don to Paris, and during the excursion, the 
audience as well as the traveller are grat- 
ified with a view of the country over which 
the balloon passes, the Thames, the chan- 
nel, &c. &c.; night comes on, and the bal- 
loon, emerging from the clouds, alights in 
the garden of the Thuilleries. It is said 
that this spectacle is the most brilliant and 
splendid in scenery, and the most complete 
in mechanical execution of any which has 
been presented at either of the theatres. 





MUSICAL PHENOMENON, 


A young Hungarian, named Leist, only 
eleven years of age, is astonishing the musi- 
cal world at Paris, by his wonderful per- 
formances. He is remarkable both for 
great rapidity of fingering on the piano forte, 
and for a union with it of great delicacy 
and firmness of touch, whilst at the same 
time he exhibits a beauty of expression 
which is equalled by few performers. He 
also composes in the style of the greatest 
masters with the most wonderful facility. 
Since the time of Mozart, who at eight 
years of age astonished several of the 
European courts by his performances, noth- 
ing has appeared so surprising as the exhi- 
bition of the talents of the young Leist. 





CONDENSATION OF GASES INTO LIQUIDS. 


Mr Faraday, Chemical Assistant at the 
Royal Institution in Great Britain, has 
lately performed some very important and 
interesting experiments on the condensa- 
tion of the gases into liquids. In these ex- 





and four grand operas; the remainder con- 





periments he has been favoured with the 
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countenance and advice of Sir Humphrey 
Davy. The method employed by Mr Far- 
aday was to generate the gases under pow- 
erful pressure, and at the same time favour 
their condensation by the application of 
cold. The materials for producing the gas 


were placed in one of the legs of a bent | 


glass tube, which was then sealed at both 
ends. Heat, if necessary, was applied to 
the end containing the materials, while the 


other was placed in a freezing mixture. As 


the gas forms, it is gradually deposited in a 
liquid state in the cold end of the tube. 
In this way the properties of chlorine, mu- 
riatic acid, sulphureous acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, euchlorine, nitrous 
oxide, cyanogen, and ammonia, in a liquid 
state, have been ascertained, with a greater 
or less degree of precision. The following 
is a view of the results at which Mr Fara- 
day has arrived with regard to the colour, 


consistency, and specific gravity of these. 


several gases, and of the degree of pres- 


‘sure and temperature which is necessary 


to reduce them to a liquid state. 


f Ammonia and Sulphuric Acid. 
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None of the liquids thus obtained be- 
came solid at any temperature to which 
they were subjected. 





There is considerable risk from explo- 
sions in conducting these experiments, par- 
ticularly on those gases which require a 
great number of atmospheres to reduce 
them to the liquid state, such as carbonic 
acid and nitrous oxide. 





TEMPERATURE OF THE CARIBEAN SEA AT 
THE DEPTH OF 6000 FEET. 


The-temperature at this depth in lat. 204 
N. long. 833 W. was ascertained by Capt. 
Sabine in the following manner; an iron 
cylinder of 75 lbs. weight was let down at 
the end of the line used in the experiment, 
containing a self-registering thermometer, 
and so arranged as to exclude the entrance 
of the water. Another iron cylinder of 
less weight and strength was attached two 
fathoms above it on the line, also contain- 
ing a thermometer, and permitting the 
ingress of the water. After being down 
fifty three minutes the line was hauled in, 
and the apparatus came up in good order. 
The thermometer to which the water had 
free access stood at 45°.5; the other, from 
(which it had been intended to exclude it, 
although the attempt did not fully suc- 
iceed, at 49°.5. The water at the surface 
was from 82°.5 to 83°.2, at the time of the 
experiment. 





COPPERING OF SHIPS’ BOTTOMS. 


Sir H. Davy has lately read a paper to 
the Royal Society, on the cause of the 
corrosion and decay of copper used for cov- 
ering the bottoms of ships. This he has 
ascertained to be a weak chemical action 
constantly exerted between the saline con- 
tents of sea water and the copper, and 
which, whatever may be the nature of the 
copper, sooner or later destroys it. The 
remedy he has found in the application of 
those electrical powers and relations of 
bodies which have been found to exert so 
extensive an influence upon chemical phe- 
nomena. He finds that a very small sur- 
face of tin or other oxidable metal in con- 
tact any where with a large surface of cop- 
per renders it so negatively electrical that 
the séa water has no action upon it; and 
even a little mass of tin brought into com- 
munication with a large plate of copper by 
a wire, entirely preserves the copper. Sir 
H. Davy is now putting this discovery into 
actual practice on some of the British ships 
of war. 





Cummings, Hilliard & Co. and Oliver 
Everett, propose to publish by subscription 
a new work, to be called “ The American 
Annual Register of History and Politics.” 
It will be printed annually (or, should the 
nature of the work be found to require it, 
semi-annually), and will contain 900 large 
pages, 8vo. The price will be $5,00 a 
year. The general plan will accord with 
the following arrangement; which, however, 
will receive such modifications as may be 
found expedient. 

PARTI. General History. 


I. History of the United States of America for the 
year, containing 
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1°. An account of all events of national im- 
portance, especially of the doings of congress. 
Under this head, the most important speeches 
will be given as reported in the National Intel- 
ligencer. 

2°. An account of all events of importance, in 
the several states, not already related under the 
former head. 

II. History of the several independent states of 
America south of the United States, for the 
year, viz. Mexico, Colombia, Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, and Peru: Brazil. 

III. History of the several states of Europe for the 
year. 

PART II. Chronicle. 
Notices of important and curious events, not 


forming a part of the general historical nar- 
rative. 


APPENDIX TO THE CHRONICLE. 
Important state papers. 
Remarkable trials and law cases. 
Statistical tables. 
Notices of inventions and discoveries. 
Obituary notices of distinguished characters 
General miscellany. 

The excellence of the design of this 
work and its certain utility, if well execut- 
ed, must be obvious. It will be edited by 
Prof. Evereti, and the mention of this gen- 
tleman’s name renders all comment upon 
its probable character and merits super- 
fluous. 





Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. Boston, have in 
press, and will shortly publish, Florula Bosto- 
niensis, a Collection of Plants of Boston and 
its vicinty, with their places of growth, time 
of flowering, and occasional remarks. By 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Rumford Professor, 
and Professor of Materia Medica in Har- 
vard University.—Second edition, greatly 
enlarged. 

This edition will contain the plants which 
the author has collected in different parts 
of the New England States since the pub- 
lication of the first edition in 1814. These, 
together with enlarged descriptions of the 
plants of the first edition, wil] constitute 
about double the quantity of matter origin- 
ally contained in the Work. 


_——— 

[Some delay in the appearance of this 
number of the Gazette has been caused by cir- 
cumstances beyond our control; we have not, 
however, availed ourselves of the opportuni- 
ty to obtain a large subscription list, because 
we believe it more just and more safe to soli- 
cit public patronage, by actual performance, 
than by promises. We state this by way of 
apology to those gentlemen who may receive 
our first number, without having authorized 
us to send it to them. 

Every one who receives this number, is 
requested to return it to us, by mail, with 
no greater delay than his convenience may 
require, unless he wishes to become a suhscrib- 
er; in which case, of he will have the good- 
ness to make his intention known to us, he 
will receive the numbers as they are publish- 
ed. 

No. 1 Cornhill, Feb. 1824.] 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS: 





{This list of new publications will be published 
monthly, and the intermediate numbers will con- 
tain in its place, items of literary and scientific 


intelligence. | 





BY CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 
Boston. 
REFLECTIONS on the Politics of An- 

cient Greece. Translated from the German of 
Arnold H. L. Heeren, by George Bancroft. 

What think ye of Christ? A Sermon 
preached at Newburyport, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1823. 
By John Pierpont, Minister of Hollis-street Church, 
Boston. 

The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiquarian and 
Royal Societies of Edinburgh.—With an Introduc- 
tion and various additions and alterations, imtend- 
ed to adapt it to the present state of knowledge. By 
John Ware, M. D. Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The Greek Reader, by Frederic Jacobs, 
Professor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and editor 
of the Anthologia. From the seventh German 
edition, adapted to the translation of Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar. 

A Practical Treatise upon the Authority 
and Duty of Justices of the Peace in Criminal 
Prosecutions. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 
of Massachusetts. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. Counsellor at 
Law. Volumes I. IL. and III. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
in Boston. 

Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants; comprising a Description of the Grand 
Features of Nature ; the Principal Mountains, Riv- 
ers, Cataracts, and other Interesting Objects and 
Natural Curiosties; also of the Chief Cities and 
Remarkable Edifices and Ruins; together with a 
View of the Manners and Customs of different 
Nations: Illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. 
By J. E. Worcester. 

Elements of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern: withan Atlas. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. 
Stereotype edition. {In this edition the quantity 
of matter has been much increased, various altera- 
tions have been made in the arrangement, and con- 
siderable changes also in all parts, the modern ge- 
ography, the ancient, and the tabular views. The 
design has been to render the work more conveni- 
ent for use, both to the teacher and the pupil. The 
Atlas has also been revised, and a new map of the 
Eastern and Middle States has been added to it. } 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern 
Geography, on the plan of Goldsmith and Guy ; 
comprising Rules for Projecting Maps. With an 
Atlas. By J. A. Cummings. Ninth edition, with 
additions and improvements. 


BY CHARLES EWER, 
Boston. 
A SERIES of Lectures on the most ap- 
proved principles and practice of Modern Sur- 

gery; principally derived from the lectures de- 
livered by Astley Cooper Esq. F. R. S. &c. at the 
United Hospital of Guy and St Thomas, by Charles 
M. Syder. 

The Hero of No Fiction ; or Memoirs of 
Francis Barnett, the Lefevre of ‘* No Fiction.” 

Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, abridg- 
ed for the use of Schools ; to which is added, Walk- 
er’s Key to Scripture Proper Names. 


BY JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
Boston 
OSTON Prize Poems, and other Speci- 


mens of Dramatic Poetry. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BY WELLS AND LILLY, 
Boston. 


ERMONS—By the Rev. Samuel C. 


Thacher, With a Memoir. By F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 
History of a Voyage to the China Sea. 


By John White, Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. 

Good’s Study of Medicine and Nosology. 
[For numerous recommendations of this celebrated 
ied popular work, see N. E. Medical Jour- 
nal. 

Observations on the Diseases of Females 
which are attended by Discharges; illustrated by 
Copper-Plates of the diseases, &c. By Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon of the Queen’s Lying-In Hospi- 
tal, and Lecturer on Midwifery in London. 

Private and Special Statutes of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. From February 
1806 to February 1814. Revised and published by 
authority of the Legislature, in comformity with a 
resolution, passed 22d February, 1822. [These 
volumes contain the Acts passed since the publica- 
tion of the three first volumes, and comprise vol- 
umes 4 and 5 of the series. | 

Journal of a Residence in Chili. By A 
Young American, detained in that Country during 
the Revolutionary Scenes of 1817-18-19. 

An Abridgment of Adam’s Latin Gram- 


mar. With some Corrections and Additions. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg ; or, Tradi- 
tion from the Hartz. By Miss Jane Porter, author 
of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” &c. &c. &c. 

Warreniana; With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quarterly Re- 
view. [This work is said to have been written by 
the “ Authors of Rejected Addresses.” 





BY LINCOLN AND EDMANDS, 
Boston. 
HE Pronouncing Testament, for the use 
of Schools, in which the proper names, and 
many other words, are divided into syllables, and 
accented, agreeably to the pronunciation of Mr 
Walker. 

The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray’s Introduction to the English Reader, ac- 
cented, with an Appendix, consisting of words 
selected from the work, with definitions. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
Murray's Reader, with accents, and the sections 
divided into paragraphs of convenient length to be 
read in elasses. 

Elements of Arithmetic, by Question and 
Answer, designed for the use of the younger classes 
in public and private schools. By J. Robinson, Jr. 





BY S. T. ARMSTRONG, 
Boston. 

HE Holy Bible, containing the Old and 

New Testaments, according to the authorized 
version; with explanatory notes and practical 
observations. By Thomas Scott, D.D. Vol. V; 
being the first vol. of the Stereotype edition. The 
whole work is to be completed in six volumes, 
royal octavo. 





BY CROCKER AND BREWSTER, 
Boston. 
MPHE Moral Condition and Prospects of 
the Heathen. A Sermon, delivered at the Old 
South Church in Boston, before the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Boston and the vicinity, at 
their Annual Meeting, Jan. 1, 1824. By Benjamin 
B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old South Church. 
The Faith once Delivered to the Saints. 
A Sermon delivered at Worcester, Mass. October 
15, 1823, at the Ordination of the Rev. L. I. Hoad- 
ly. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. Second edition. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BY JAMES LORING, 

Boston. 
"[‘HE Moral Dignity of the Missionary 

Enterprise. A Sermon delivered before the 
Boston Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, on the 
evening of October 6, and before the Salem Bible 
Translation Society on the evening of November 
4, 1823. By F. Wayland, Jr. Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Boston. Second edition. 





BY RICHARDSON AND LORD, 
Boston. 
A NEW and greatly improved edition of 
Wanostrocht’s French Grammar. 


A new edition of Whelpley’ 
of General History. eo 





BY PHELPS AND F ARNUM, 
Boston. 


SOME Account of the Medical School in 


Boston, and of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital; with two engravings. 





BY CUSHING AND APPLETON, 
Salem. 
ATHENS, and other Poems. 


author of “Ruins of Pzestum.” 


By the- 





BY WHIPPLE AND LAWRENCE, 
Salem. 
[MEDICAL Dissertation on the Diagnosis, 
and Treatment of Pertussis or Chin Cough, 
which obtained the Boylston Premium for 1822. 


BY A. H. MALTBY & CO. 
New Haven. 
A COMPLETE History of Connecticut, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, from the emigration of 
its first Planters from England in the year 1630, 
to the year 1764, and to the close of the Indian 
wars. By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


BY WILLIAM H. CLAYTON, 
New York. 
LETTERS of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent. 
By the author of the Sketch Book. With a 
Biographical Notice. 


BY C.S. VAN WINKLE, 
New York. 
AABISTORY of New York, from the be- 
ginning of the World to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. Fourth 
edition. 2 vols. 














BY A. FINLEY, 
Philadelphia. 
AN elegant general Atlas, comprising 60 
Maps, together with an engraved title and table 
of contents. Subscription price, coloured and half 
bound in morocco, $10. 


BY CAREY AND LEA. 
Philadelphia. 
FKLEMENTS of Therapeutics and Mate- 
ria Medica. By N. Chapman, M. D. Professor 
of the Institutes of the Practice of Physic &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. pages 1000. Price $6. 

Essays on various subjects connected 
with Midwifery. By W. P. Dewes, M. D. Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, 1 vol. 
8vo. pages 479. Price $3,50. 

A short Treatise on Operative Surgery, 
describing the principal operations as they are 
practised in England and France, designed for 
students in operating on the dead body. By 
Charles Averil, surgeon, 1 vol. 12mo. pages 232. 
Price $1,12. ie 
Flora of North America, illustrated by 
colored engravings drawn from Nature. By 








W. P. C. Barton, M. D. &c. &c. 
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WORKS IN PRESS. 


BY CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
Boston. 
J NSTITUTES of Natural Philosophy, The- 
~ oretical and Practical. By William — Enfield, 
LL.D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
nents. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In eight vol- 
umes. Vol. IV. 

Collectanea Graca Majora. Editio quar- 
ta Americana. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
cica, et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

Lectures on various branches of Natural 
History. By William Dandridge Peck, A. A. & 
S. H. S. late Professor of Natural History in Har- 
vard University. 

An Introduction to the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of Fluxions; de- 
signed for an extraordinary class in the University. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. | 

{This work, which was announced some time | 
since, has been delayed beyond the intention of the 
publishers by circumstances that could not be anti- | 
cipated ; but will now proceed with all the des- 
patch consistent with the nature of such a work ; 
which, being designed for the use of young persons 
in particular, will demand very great care in the 
revision and correction of the press. | 

Sermons, by the late Rev. David Osgood, 
D. D. Pastor of the Church in Medford. ; 

Florula Bostoniensis, a Collection of Plants 
of Boston and its Vicinity, with their places of 
growth, times of flowering, and occasional remarks. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Rumford Professor, and 
Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them ; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture ; addressed to Christian Assemblies in 
Villages near Cambridge. ‘To which are added, 
Six oo Exercises. By Robert Robinson. 
First American edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
ren Colburn. 

Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Les- 
sons in Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn. 

Saratoga; a Tale of the Revolution. In 
two vols. ad 

Hobomok ; a Tale of Early Times. By 


an American. 





BY LINCOLN AND EDMANDS, 
Boston. 
MPuE Child’s Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, being a Collection of Pieces suited to the 

capacity of Children, and well adapted for Prima- 
ry Schools. 

Temple’s Arithmetic, revised and improv- 
ed, by J. Robinson, Jun. 

The Pronouncing Bible. Royal 12mo. 





FOR CHARLES EWER, 
Boston, 


AMPBELL’S Four Gospeis. 


= Liber Primus. 


‘“Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


BY WELLS AND LILLY, 
Boston. 
RIVATE Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. With several of his most inti- 
mate Friends. Now first published from the origi- 
nal, in the possession of his kindsman, John John- 
son, LL. D. Rector of Yaxham, with Welborne in 
Norfolk. 
Female Friendship. A Tale for Sundays. 
By the author of “School for Sisters.” 
A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
In two volumes. By William Ordnall Russell, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law.—With 
Notes and References to American Authorities. 
By Daniel Davis, Esq. Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Pickering’s Reports. [Continuation of 
Massachusetts Reports. | 
A new edition of Say’s Political Economy. 
Eighth volume of Taunton’s Reports. — 
The Seats and Causes of Diseases inves- 
tigated by Anatomy; containing a great variety of 
Dissections, and accompanied with Remarks. By 
John Baptist Morgagni, Chief Professor of Anato- 
my, and President of the University at Padua.— 





| Abridged, and elucidated with copious notes, by 





Pope’s Poetical works. 


William Cooke, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London—and one of the Hunterian 
Society. 





BY MUNROE AND FRANCIS, 
Boston. 
OL. XVI. of the Waverley Novels, en- 
titled St RonAN’s WELL. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Vol. Ill. of Miss Edgeworth’s Works ; 
which will be the sixth volume published—entitled 
BELINDA—to be completed in 12 vols. 8vo. to 
match the Waverley Novels. 

Conversations on Common Things. By 
an American Lady. Intended as a book for Schools 
and Academies. 

The Universal Hymn Book.—By Hosea 
Ballou and Edward Turner. Third edition, ina 
neat pocket form, on fine paper and types, page for 
page with the large edition. 

Theodore: or the Crusaders—a tale for 
Youth,—By Mrs Hofland. With 12 wood cuts. 

The Atheneum, or Spirit of the English 
Magazines. No.1. Vol. I. New Series. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 
BY RICHARDSON AND LORD, 


Boston. 

NEW edition of a Manual of French 

Phrases, and French Conversations : adapted 
to Wanostrocht’s French Grammar. Containing 
an extensive collection of words and dialogues un- 
der each rule, with examples from the best French 
authors. Calculated to assist the scholar in writ- 
ing the exercises. By N. M. Heutz. 





BY EDGAR W. DAVIES, 
en _ Boston. 
G,RENVILLE'S Introduction to English 
_ Grammar, with Exercises in Parsing, &c. &c. 
Second and improved edition. wtp 





BY A. H. MALTBY & CO. 
New Haven. 

HE True Masonic Chart, or Hierogly- 

phic Monitor ; containing all the Emblems 
explained in the Degrees of Entered Apprentice, 
Fellow Craft, Master Mason, Mark Master, Past 
Master, Most Excellent Master, Royal Arch, 
Royal Master, and Select Master; designed and 
duly arranged, agreeably to the Lectures. By R. 
W. Jeremy L. Cross, G. L. To which are added 
Illustrations, Charges, Songs, &c. Much enlarged. 
Third edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Elementary Reader.—Being a Col- 
lection of Original Reading Lessons, for Common 
Schools, in which are combined useful instruction 
and just principles with attractive elegance, and 
purity of style; calculated for children from five 
to ten years old, and adapted to the faculties of the 
human mind at that age. To which are prefixed, 
by way of Introduction, Rules and Observations 
on the Elementary Principles of Correct Reading. 
By Samuel Whiting. 

Adams’ Latin Grammar, in an abridged 
rt adapted to schools. By William Russell. 

mo. 





BY HOWE AND SPAULDING, 
New Haven. 
N Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, Spheric Geometry and Trigonometry. 
being the fifth part of a course of Mathematics 
adapted to the method of instruction in the Amer- 
ican colleges. By Mathew R. Dalton, Professor 
of Mathematics in Yale College. 





BY R.P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Boston. 


A RATIONAL Illustration of the Book 


of Common Prayer of the Church of England ; 
being the substance of every thing Liturgical in 
Bishop Sparrow, Mr L’Estrange, Dr Comber, Dr 
Nichols, and all other former ritualists, commenta- 
tors, or others upon the same subject; collected 
and reduced into one continued and regular meth- 
od, and interspersed all along with new observa- 
tions. By Charles Wheatley, A. M. Vicar of 
Brent and Furneaux, in Hertfordshire. Improved 
by Notes drawn from a comparison with Shepherd 
and other writers of the Liturgy, adapting this edi- 
tion to the present state of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America, without any alteration of 
the original text. Ostendas populi ceremonias et 
ritum colendi. Exod. xviii. 20. Vul.—From the 
Oxford edition. 

The work will be comprised in twenty-three 
Numbers of twenty-four pages, printed page for 
page with the last Oxford edition, with Notes, not 
exceeding one number in addition, and delivered 
to subscribers at twelve and a half cents each, pay- 
able on delivery. 


—_—— 


Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order one or more copies of 
any work for a moderate Commission; and 
they would remark, that their orders are 
executed by gentlemen who are well quali- 
fied to select the best editions, and that 
they are purchased at the lowest prices 
for cash. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cumminecs, Hitirarp & Co. 





BY SAMUEL T. ARMSTRONG, 
Boston. 
PROFESSION is not Principle ; or, The 


Name of Christian is not Christianity. By the 





CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 





author of * The Decision.” 





HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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